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Betoveo BRETHREN AND FRIENDS 
> 


To ascertain the best manner of inculcating moral obligation 
must be regarded by all, especially by ministers of the gospel, 
as a matter of high importance. And how can we expect to 
do this, except by a careful study of the Holy Scriptures? 
What better can we do, than to speak as the oracles of God? 
What more effectual method can we pursue, of impressing the 
minds of men with their obligations, than that which God 
himself has chosen? Let us then listen to divine instruction, 
and by a careful attention to our inspired model, endeavor to 
settle our minds on this interesting subject. 

I have already advanced the sentiment, to which I doubt not 
you readily accede, that the opinions which have been held and 
the modes of teaching which have been practised among Chris- 
tian ministers in any place or at any time, may properly be 
subjected to a candid, fair, and thorough examination. Indeed, 
I think they ought to be subjected to such examination, not for 
the purpose of strife, but for the purpose of determining where 
the truth lies. We are directed to prove all things and hold 
fast that which is good. The cause of truth can never be 
injured by diligent and impartial examination ; nor, in my view, 
can it be considered as safe, except where such examination is gen- 
erally encouraged. ‘This principle of free inquiry is so important, 
that we ought surely to be willing that our own opinions and 
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manner of teaching should be reviewed with perfect freedom by 
our brethren. And when they think proper to enter on such a 
review, and to charge us with what is incorrect and unscriptu- 
ral, we ought to receive it meekly, and, if done with a right 
spirit, thankfully too, remembering that we are fallible at best, 
and endeavoring to profit by the animadversions which are 
made upon us. 

I have nothing more to add by way of introduction, except 
to request you to guard against hasty conclusions, and to sus- 
pend your judgment in regard to the subject now to be examined, 
till you shall have carefully attended to all which I have to of- 
fer. 

One of the ways in which many ministers, at the present 
day, endeavor to impress the minds of sinners with their obli- 
gation to love God and obey the gospel, is to assert, in strong 
and unqualified terms, that they can do this, that they have 
ability or power to love and obey God. And there are not a 
few who generally make this their first and chief argument. 
Some of the most popular and successful preachers that I have 
known, have been accustomed to inculcate obligation in this 
way. Indeed this has ina higher or lower degree been the pre- 
vailing practice of those ministers with whom I have had the 
most intimate connection, and whose intellicence and piety | 
have regarded with the sincerest esteem and affection. On this 
account, | would gladly leave this subject untouched, did I not 
suppose that fidelity to the interests of the church requires me 
torise above all personal considerations. The subject, lam well 
aware, has difficulties, some inherent, and more factitious. But 
{ cannot admit this to be a reason for passing it in silence. And 
I may perhaps feel a little more bold to speak on the present sub- 
ject, because the general manner of teaching which I shall un- 
dertake to examine, has been my own manner, as well as the 
manner of those with whom I have been so happily associ- 
ated. 

On this, as well as every other subject relating to the duty of 
ministers, our first and principal inquiry must be, what saith 
the scripture? Do the inspired writers inculcate upon the 
sinner his obligation to repent and obey the gospel, by affirm- 
ing that he is able torepent and obey? Let us, like the noble 
Bereans, carefully search the scriptures, to see whether these 
things are so. If Christ and his prophets, and Apostles judged 
this consideration to be so eminently suited, as some imagine, 
to impress the mind of the sinner with his obligation to be ho- 
ly, nothing can be more natural than to suppose that this must 
be apparent in the sacred records. Doubtless the inspired wri- 
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ters had as much desire as any of us have, to justify the ways 
of God to man, and to wake up in the sinner a proper sense of 
his duty. In various ways they labored to do this. But did 
they ever labor to do it in the way now under consideration ? Did 
they ever assert that sinners can do what God requires ? [ have 
found no place in the Bible where they do this, though 1 have 
searched diligently for such a place, and have sometimes won 

dered that there was none. 

Now if the result of my inquiries is according to truth, it 
must be a fact worthy of special remark, that those divinely 
commissioned teachers whom we regard as infallible, never, in 
any instance, urged the consideration that sinners are able to 
obey the divine commands, as a means of impressing them 
with their obligation to obey. How can this fact be disposed of 
by ‘those who frequently urge this very consideration? I can 
imagine only three things which they would think proper to 
say. 

The first is, that the sacred teachers considered the ability of 
sinners to be so evident, that it did not need to be either proved 
or affirmed, but might always be taken for granted ;—just as I 
have endeavored in a former letter to show the case to have 
been in respect to moral obligation. 

Here I readily admit that the kind and degree of ability 
which really belongs to the sinner, name ly, that combination 
of powers and faculties which constitute a moral agent, was 
indeed considered by the sacred teachers to be so evident, that 
it did not need to be even mentioned by them. And why is it 
not safe for us in this, as in other things, to copy their example ? 
If it was proper for them to take the sinner’s ability for granted, 
without making any mention of it; why not equally proper for 
us? If when they omitted to urge the sinner’s ability, they 
omitted nothing which was suited to be profitable to the souls of 
men; why may not we safely treat the subject in the same 
manner? And if they are not justly exposed to the charge of 
denying the sinner’s moral obligation, or of denying any abil- 
ity which the sinner possesses, because they made no distinct 
mention of such ability; why should this charge be brought 
against any preachers at the present day, because they do as 
the inspired writers did ? 

But, secondly, it may be said there are circumstances at the 
present time which render it necessary to adopt new modes of 
teaching. 'There are new errors to be confuted; new false 
refuges to be exposed ; new misapprehensions to be corrected. 
And though there might be no particular occasion for the in- 
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spired writers distinctly to mention the sinner’s ability, there 
is much occasion to mention it now. 

An allegation of this kind, I acknowledge, deserves very 
serious consideration. For it is certainly important that our 
mode of instruction should be adapted to the ever- varying states 
of the human mind, and the ever-varying circumstances of the 
world. And if it plainly appears that the sinner at this day makes 
use of any plea to justify himself, which we have reason to 
think never occured to the sinner at any of the times when the 
inspired writers lived; we must meet the case as well as we 
can; and having no express precept or example in the word of 
God to direct us, we must derive what help we can from the 
general instructions of the Bible, and seek wisdom from above 
to guide us in the right way. 

But would it not be rather strange and unaccountable, if 
none of the many generations of sinners, addressed by the 
Prophets and Apostles, ever fell into the particular error which 
it is so necessary to confute at the present day? In all those 
former periods, sinners had the same deceitful and wicked hearts 
as they now have,—hearts inclined in all possible ways to repel 
the charge of blame-worthiness, and full of inventions to justify 
or palliate disobedience. The sacred teachers held forth the 
doctrine of man’s depraved, ruined, helpless state, and the ab- 
solute necessity of being renewed by the Spirit, and saved by 
grace. Now can it be believed, that no sinners were disposed 
to pervert this doctrine, and excuse themselves, in the same 
manner as they do at the present day? Our Saviour, in the 
parable of the talents, evidently meant to expose the same kind 
of plea which is now made. One of the servants accused his 
Lord of reaping where he had not sown. ‘This wicked servant 
was manifestly intended to represent those sinners who think 
that God demands too much of them,—more than he has giv- 
en them the means of performing. And the Apostle Paul 
speaks of those who attempt to justify themselves in their sins, 
on account of their dependence on the grace of God for salva- 
tion. I must therefore be slow to admit, that there was not, 
among sinners formerly, the same disposition as there is now to 
pervert the truths of religion, and to palliate their own guilt; 
or that they were less fruitful in excuses and self-justifying pleas. 

If sinners in former times did indeed make less of the plea 
of inability than they do now; was it not probably owing 
to the fact, that their depravity, and guilt, and dependence on 
God, were taught in a more plain, simple and earnest manner 
than they are at the present day? And if we can do any 
thing towards diminishing the frequency and influence of the 
plea “of inability ; must it not be by excluding from the pulpit 
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all abstruse speculations on the subject; by going back to the 
serious, plain, practical manner of the inspired teachers ; and by 
employing the very considerations, and, more frequently, the 
very language, which they employed? If there are any new 
excuses and pleas among sinners, might we not most effectually 
remove them, simply by avoiding new and unscriptural modes 
of teaching ? 

Thirdly. it may be said that the meaning of words and 
phrases has been changed, and that in order to teach just what 
the sacred writers taught in regard to the sinner’s obligation, 
we must make use of other language; that what they taught 
in other ways, without any mention of the sinners’s ability, 
we must teach by expressly affirming and urging his abil- 
ity. 
Tothis I reply: If the proper meaning of the words and 
phrases employed in the Bible to enforce the sinner’s obligation, 
has been changed, and is not now rightly understood ; then 
let those words and phrases be explained, and their proper mean- 
ing restored ; so that when we would teach the same things 
which the sacred writers meant to teach, we may safely use 
expressions and representations of the same kind, and may feel 
that there is no necessity for any other. 


Thus far I have presented only the negative view of the sub- 
ject. Ihave dwelt on the fact, that the inspired teachers do not 
any where expressly assert the sinner’s ability to obey God. I 
must now add, that they erpressly assert the contrary. This 
fact isas obvious as the other, and it is certainly as important. 
[have for many years been led more particularly to consider 
this fact, by attention to the word of God. 

What I now undertake is to show, that the inspired teachers 
frequently assert the sinner’s inability to render holy obedi- 
ence to God. Or thus: when the inspired teachers say any 
thing in relation to the sinner’s ability to obey God, they often 
expressly deny that he has such ability. 

An attempt to explain the language in which inspired men 
asserted the sinner’s inability, or to solve the difficulties in which 
the subject is supposed to be involved, would not be proper here. 
[shall attend to these things in their place. The first thing 
Which it is important for us to know is, the simple testimony 
of the scriptures. This testimony I shall now endeavor to 
state plainly, impartially, and fully, remembering that both in 
regard to our faith and our practice, we are scrupulously to con- 
form to this as our standard. 

*21, 
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I begin with John 6: 44. Jesus had been conversing with 
the unbelieving Jews, for the purpose of answering their inquir- 
ies and objections, explaining his character and work as a 
Saviour, inculcating the duty of receiving him, and charging 
upon them the sin of rejecting him. Just before the words re- 
ferred to were spoken, “the Jews murmured because he said, 
I am the bread which came down from heaven. And they 
said, is not this Jesus the son of Joseph, whose father and mother 
we know? How is it then that he saith, I came down from 
heaven? Jesus, therefore, answered and said unto them,” (an 
answer which may appear strange to some of us,) “ murmur 
not among yourselves. No man can come unto me, except 
the Father who hath sent me draw him.’—In the next verse 
he confirms what he here said, by showing from the Old 
Testament, that a man’s coming to him depends on the effectual 
teaching of the Father. - It will be very apparent to you, that 
in the midst of those objecting, cavilling Jews, Christ had all 
possible reason to express himself with caution, and to avoid 
any language which could be a just ground of objection or com- 
plaint. Wecan hardly conceive of circumstances which would 
render it more important to guard against all expressions, which 
could fairly admit of a meaning contrary to the truth. Jesus 
never used any such expressions. And yet, in the midst of 
those cavilling, self-justifying Jews, he plainly and openly de- 
clared ; “ No man can come unto me, (ovderg dvvaras, nO Manis 
able to come unto me) except the lather who hath sent me 
draw him.” Nor did he say any thing afterwards to alter the 
sense, or to diminish the force of this remarkable declaration. 
So far from this, that in v. 65th of the same chapter, he repeat- 
ed the same sentiment in nearly the same words. “ Therefore 
J said unto you, thatno man can come unto me, except it be 
given himof my father.” 

Matt. 12: 34. Christ said to the Jews ; (“ 1m¢ duvacde how are 
ye able,) how can ye, being evil, speak good things? for out of 
the abundance of the heart, the mouth speaketh.” He had just 
before illustrated the same sentiment by the figure of atree and 
its fruit. “ Either make the tree good and its fruit good, or make 
the tree bad, and its fruit bad. For by the fruit, the tree is 
known.” ‘T'hen follow the words before cited. “How can 
ye, being evil, speak good things? for out of the abundance of 
the heart the mouth speaketh.” The things which you speak 
proceed from your heart, as truly as fruit from the tree. And 
as you are evil—that is, evil in heart, you can no more speak 
what is truly good, than a bad tree can bear good fruit. The 
interrogative form is chosen for the sake of saying emphatically, 
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ye cannot. He uses the same figure for the same purpose, 
Matt. 7: 18. “A good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, nor 
an evil tree good fruit.” 

John 5: 44. “How can ye believe, (mo duvaode how are 
ye able to believe) who receive honor one of another, &c 2?” 
Here again the interrogative form is used for the sake of saying 
emphatically, that they who make it their object to seek world- 
ly honor, cannot believe in Christ. 

John 12: 39. “Therefore they could not believe, because 
that Esaias said again, he hath blinded their eyes &c.” They 
were not able to believe, because they were in the blinded, har- 
dened state of those described by the prophet. 

John 8: 43. “Why do ye not understand my speech? 
Because ye cannot hear my word.’—'The language thus far 
quoted, was the language of the great Prophet, the Light of the 
world, the perfect pattern of all his ministers. Other divinely 
authorised teachers made use of the same kind of phrase logy. 
Rom. 8: 7. “The carnal mind is enmity against God ; for 
it is not subject to the law of God, neither indeed can be.” The 
Apostle does not deem it sufficient to affirm it as a certain fact. 
that the carnal mind is not subject to the law, but says in addi- 
tion, that it cannot be. In the next verse, he expresses the 
same thing in a personal way. “So then they that are in the 
flesh,” they that have the carnal mind, “ cannot please God. 

1 Cor. 2: 14. “The natural man receiveth not the things of 
the Spirit; for they are foolishness to him: and he cannot 
know them, he is not able to know them, because they are 
spiritually discerned.” Here, as before, the Apostle does not 
stop with asserting the simple fact, that the natural man does 
not receive the things of the Spirit, but goes farther and asserts 
that he cannot know them. 

2'Tim. 3: 7. The Apostle speaks of some who are “always 
learning, and yet never able to come to the knowledge of the 
truth.”—Heb. 3: 19. “Sowe see that they could not enter 
in because of unbelief.”—Heb. 6: 4—6. The writer here says of 
certain sinners, it is impossible to renew them again to repent- 
ance.—'l'o the same general class of texts belongs Rom. 5: 6. 
“For when we were without strength, (ao@evwy, feeble, ineffi- 
cient, unable to effect our salvation,) in due time Christ died for 
the ungodly.” 

It will be pertinent to the subject of our inquiry to consider 
also the manner in which the scriptures speak of the ability of 
Christians. For it must be that Christians have as much 
ability to conform to the divine law, as impenitent sinners have ; 
no one having ever supposed that persons lose any part of their 
ability to obey God by becoming his children. 
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See then how this subject is treated by our Saviour, John 
15: 4,5. Jesus said to his disciples; “ Abide in me, and I in 
you. Asthe branch cannot bear fruit of itself, except it abide in 
the vine; no morecan ye, except ye abidein me. I am the vine; 
ye are the branches. He that abideth in me, and I in him, the 
same bringeth forth much fruit: for without me, (or separate 
from me,) ye can do nothing.” Ye are no more able of 
yourselves, without assistance from me, to bear the fruits oy 
holiness, than a branch is to bear fruit, when separate 
Srom the vine. 

The apostles remembered this sentiment. There is nothing 
which they speak of more earnestly, than their own dependence, 
and the dependence of all believers, on divine aid. 2 Cor, 
2: 16. The apostle here expressed his deep sense of his own 
insufficiency, and that if the other apostles, for the work to 
which they were called. “ Who is sufficient for these things” 
He recurs to this sentiment again, 2 Cor. 3: 5, where, after ad- 
verting to the successful labors of the apostles, he says ; “ Not that 
we are sufficient of ourselves to think any thing (AoyioaoPae t, 
to reason out any thing) as of ourselves; but our sufficiency is 
of God.” In 2 Cor. 12, the apostle tells us that he labored 
under a particular infirmity, and prayed the Lord to deliver him 
from it. But the Lord chose to let his infirmity remain, and 
to answer his prayer by promising needed assistance. “My 
grace is sufficient for thee ; for my strength is made perfect in 
weakness.” ‘T'he apostle therefore glories in his infirmity, as 
the occasion of making more manifest the power of Christ. In 
Phil. 4: 13, we find the same sentiment of dependence. “I 
can do all things”—how? of himself? No. The thought of 
sufficient ability in himself did not enter his mind. He says, 
“T can do all things through Christ who strengtheneth me.” 
The power he relied upon was to be derived from Christ. So 
1 Tim. 1: 12. “I thank Jesus Christ who hath enabled or 
strengthened me.” His direction to 'Timothy implies the same, 
2Tim. 2: 1. “ Be strong in the grace that isin Christ Jesus.” 
In Ephes. 6: 10, he says to believers generally ; “ Be strong in 
the Lord and in the power of his might.” And in the same 
epistle, Ch. 3: 16, he prays that God would grant them to be 
strengthened with might by his Spirit. See alsoCol. 1: 11. 
So Peter prays, 1 Pet. 5: 10,“ The God of all grace make 
you perfect, stablish, strengthen, settle you.” And how often 
did God’s people under both dispensations acknowledge their 
own weakness, and look to God as their strength. “God is 
our strength.” “Blessed is the man whose strength is in 
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thee.” “'This is the man,” (speaking of a proud, wicked man) 
—* This is the man who made not God his strength.” “'The 
Lord is our help.” “Our help cometh from the Lord.” “ Hap- 
py is the man that hath the God of Jacob for his help.” “O 
Israel, thou has destroyed thyself; but in me is thy help.” 
“The Spirit he/peth our infirmities.” “Let us come boldly to the 
throne of grace that we may find grace to help in every time 
of need.” “Strengthen thou me according to thy word.” 
“Help thou me.” “ Help thou mine unbelief.” Such is the 
general representation which the Scriptures make of the con- 
scious weakness and insufficiency of the saints, and their depen- 
dence on the power of God. And if any one should say that 
sinners have as much power as saints, he certainly would not 
say, that they have more. 

I must also refer you to those passages which set forth the 
difficulties in the way ofthe sinner’s conversion and salvation. 
Jer. 13: 23. “Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or the 
Leopard his spots! ‘Then may ye also do good, that are accus- 
tomed to do evil?” Our Saviour on a particular occasion repre- 
sented that it was as difficult for a rich man to be saved, as for a 
camel to go through the eye of a needle. His disciples, on 
hearing this, exclaimed with great astonishment; “ Who then 
can be saved ?” What reply did Jesus make? Did he tell them, 
that they had mistaken his meaning, and that the difficulty in 
the way was not so great as they seemed to think? Did he 
explain away what he had said? No. He simply answered ; 
“With men it is impossible, but not with God: for with God 
all things are possible.”—Other passages, bearing on the same 
subject, need not be cited. 

To this quotation of texts, I shall subjoin a few remarks. 

Whatever was the thing which Christ and his Apostles 
meant by the inability of the sinner, we cannot but acknowl- 
edge that they made use of fit and proper language to ex- 
press ut. What that language was we have seen. The sinner 
cannot come to Christ, except the Father draw him. He 
cannot be subject to the divine law. He cannot please 
God.. He cannot believe. 'The inspired teachers do not say 
thistimidly and faintly, but boldly and emphatically. Theydo 
not say it once or twice, and incidentally ; but theysay it gener- 
ally, when they have occasion to say any thing on the subject; 
andthey say it very plainly and directly. I maintain, that they 
had good reason for all this ; that what they did was prop- 
er ; that the case of the sinner was really such, as to render 
it just and suitable for them to affirm his inability in the 
ways above described. 
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Now if the sinner’s inability is such, that it was just and suit- 
able for teachers, divinely inspired, familiarly to describe it in the 
language above quoted ; who can hesitate to allow that the same 
is just and suitable for us? and if, when they had occasion to 
say any thing in regard to the sinner’s ability, they did expressly 
teach that he is not able, of himself, to believe and obey ; why 
should not we do the same? Is not the sinner in the same state 
now, as he was formerly? Does not the same obstacle lie in the 
way of his returning to God? Is he not wnable to come to Christ, 
without the influence of the Spirit, in the same sense as he was 
when Christ and the Apostles preached ? How then can we 
avoid the inference, that it is proper for us to express the sin- 
ner’s inability asthey did? In addressing themselves to men, they 
employed language which was plain and intelligible, and every 
way suited to enlighten conscience and touch the heart. 
And, why should not we copy their example in regard to this 
subject, as well as any other ? 

But there are many ministers of the gospel at the present day, 
and some of them very able and successful ministers, who, 
whenever they say any thing on the subject, labor to set forth 
man’s ability; who appear to take as much pains to assert that 
the sinner can believe and obey, as Christ and the Apostles did 
to assert that he cannot. Some of those, to whom these remarks 
relate, generally avoid all the scripture expressions above cited, 
and all others which imply that the sinner cannot, of himself, do 
what God requires. 'They object to us, if we use them. And 
they sometimes object to our prayers, because we beseech God 
graciously to influence the mind of the sinner, and to enable 
him to repent and obey the gospel, saying, that such prayers 
imply, that the sinner cannot do this without divine help, 
whereas they believe he can. 

Now as the ministers referred to, however excellent and use- 
ful, are all liable to mistake; nothing can be more proper than 
that their modes of thinking and preaching should be tried by 
the infallible word of God. And what can be the result ofa 
fair trial, but that they do not conform to the Bible ; that they 
do not adopt the manner of Christ and the Apostles. And 
if it is a fact that, in their own minds, they have the same mean- 
ing with the inspired teachers; still they do not express 
that meaning inthe same manner, but in a manner directly 
opposite. While the Bible says often that the sinner, without 
divine influence, cannot believe and obey the gospel ; they say, 
without any qualification, that he can. While the Bible repre- 
sents it to be a difficult thing for the sinner to be converted and 
saved, and without the interposition of divine power, impossible ; 
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they represent it to be as perfectly easy, as any of the common 
actions of life. Now it can do no hurt for those beloved minis- 
ters, of whom I now speak, just to inquire, whether they have 
not turned aside from their rule. And if to justify themselves, 
they should say, God requires obedience of us, and this implies 
that we have power to obey; I can only reply now, that Christ 
and his Apostles knew perfectly that God requires obedience, 
and they knew what kind of power this implies; and yet they 
often and strongly asserted, as we have seen, that the sinner, 
without God’s gracious influence, cannot obey. 

That setting forth man’s ability in the manner I have describ- 
ed, is a wide departure from the standard of God’s word, seems 
tome exceedingly apparent ; and this departure, as I well know, 
isa subject of regret to many Christians. ‘The Bible hastaught 
them, that sinners are ruined, lost, without strength, and can- 
not come to Christ, unless they are drawn of the Father 
Their own experience has confirmed all this, and has made it a 
practical maxim with them, that without Christ they can de 
nothing. And as they grow in self-knowledge, and advance in 
the divine life, they are more and more sensible of their own 
weakness and insufficiency, and their constant need of being 
strengthened by divine grace. And experience has taught them 
also, that when they most deeply feel their own insufficiency for 
the holy service of God, and rely most fully on divine help, they 
succeed best in their great work. Now when they hear Chris- 
tian ministers, who profess to regulate their views and instruc- 
tions exactly by the word of God, assert in strong and unguali- 
fied terms, that the sinner is able to come to Christ without 
being drawn of the Father; that he can change his own heart 
as easily as he can rise up and walk, and that man has com- 
plete power, in himself, to do all that God requires; they are 
confounded, and say among themselves; “ We do indeed love 
these ministers of Christ, and believe them to be sincerely labor- 
ing for the good of souls. But this part of their preaching is so 
contrary to our experience, and to the plain declarations of the 
Bible, that we cannot believe it, and cannot hear it without pain. 
If we. should believe just what they assert respecting our com- 
plete power and sufficiency, of ourselves, for every duty ; we 
should hardly know what to pray for. For why should we 
pray God to do that for us, which we are perfectly able to do for 
ourselves? And we find that these preachers forget their own 
sermons when they come to pray, and that they are no less for- 
ward than others to acknowledge their weakness and insuffi- 
ciency, and to ask God to strengthen them, and to enable them 
to overcome the world, and be faithful unto death. And we 
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cannot but think, that the unrenewed sinner is as weak and 
insufficient as they, and needs the grace of God as much.” 

In my next Letter, I shall attempt an explanation of the 
various passages of holy writabove quoted, where the inability of 
sinners is brought into view. 





DR. PORTER’S LETTERS ON REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 
NO I. 


To the Editor of the Spirit of the Pilgrims, 


Dear Sir, 





With this you will receive an article for publication from the pen of Rey, 
Dr. Porter, prepared for the Revival Association recently formed in this 
Seminary. It is unnecessary, in the introductory note, to enter into a minute 
detail of its plan of operations. Suffice it toe say, that it was organized for 
the purpose of collecting information upon the subject of Revivals, and it 
designs to accomplish this, in part, by procuring a scries of essays for publi- 
cation upon practical subjects connected with them. Several ministers, 
whose praise is in the churches, have engaged to furnish articles for publiea- 
tion upon topics assigned them. 

Such arrangements have been made, that there is’ reasonable ground to 
expect that the Association will be able to continue its contributions to your 
pages without much interruption. The Association has felt that the subject 
of its investigation was properly embraced in the design of your periodical, 
and has therefore selected it as the organ of communication with the Public. 

Very respectfully yours, 
In behalf of the Revival Association, 





CALEB MILLS, Vice Pres. 
Theol. Sem. Andover, April 16, 1832. 


To the Committee of the Revival Association in the Theo- 
logical Seminary, Andover, 
GENTLEMEN, 

Your request that I would give you my remarks “ On the 
religious revivals which prevailed about the beginning of 
this century,” was received some time ago, but indispensable 
engagements have prevented an earlier attention to the subject. 
When the plan of forming a Society in the Seminary witha 
special view to revivals was first mentioned to me, more than 
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Entertaining these views, [ have deemed it all important that 
Ministers, and those who are preparing to become ministers, 
should be revival men ; I mean, men who understand the sub- 
ject of revivals, who enter into it with a warm and decided in- 
terest, and whose preaching and influence in all respects shall 
be adapted to promote revivals. 'T'o cherish the spirit of revi- 
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vals, then, in our Theological Seminaries, is the direct way to 
multiply revival ministers ; and perhaps no better plan could be 
devised for cultivating this spirit, than by an Association ex- 
pressly devoted to this object, such as you have organized among 
yourselves, during the past year. ‘This will lead all the mem- 
bers of the Seminary to read and think more on the special 
work of the Holy Spirit, than they would otherwise do. It will 
bring up to view at your regular meetings the history of revyj- 
vals at different periods, in this country and in others; the 
means most successfully employed,— the spirit of the men and 
of the preaching, most signally blessed, at such seasons. It 
will make you familiar with those methods which experience 
has approved in treating the careless, the anxious, and the hope- 
ful subjects of renewing grace, and the mistakes to be avoided 
in regard to these several classes. 

Now the tendency, among those who are destined to the sa- 
cred office, of habitual reflection and conversation on this wide 
range of subjects, belonging to the head of experimental religion, 
iz to promote their own personal piety. ‘T’he same divine influ- 
ence, which the Christian student feels to be necessary for the 
salvation of other men, he will deeply feel to be necessary to 
sanctify his own heart, as well as to prepare him for the sacred 
work of feeding Christ’s sheep andhis lambs. ‘This will im- 
part a spirituality and devotion to his motives as a student, 
without which no strength of talent, no fund of literary acqui- 
sition, can qualify him for his great business. Of course, so 
far as he becomes a revival man, he will be guarded against that 
liability to be satisfied with an intellectual.religion, to which 
literary men are always exposed. Should the Revival Associ- 
ation, as I trust it will, in connection with other devotional ex- 
ercises, contribute an important influence to render our students 
warm-hearted Christians, it will directly promote the great 
purposes for which the Seminary was established. 

In compliance with your wishes, the period of revivals on 
which I shall now remark is that including the two closing 
years of the last century, and extending into the present, so as 
to make about ten years in all. The review of this period is 
attended with circumstances of special interest to my own feel- 
ings, having then recently entered the ministry myself, and 
being allowed to share in the labors of that blessed season, and 
to witness its scenes of wonder and mercy among my Own 

ople. Instead of relying, however, on my own recollections, 
I have carefully examined the very ample narratives of those 
revivals, written at the time, and occupying a considerable part 
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of nine or ten volumes of the Connecticut Evangelical Mag- 
azine, besides other periodicals and documents of the day. 

These narratives were written chiefly by ministers, most of 
whom I personally knew ;—many of them my fathers in the 
sacred office, whom I regarded then, as: 1 do now, with sincere 
respect and veneration. Many of them were among the most 
intelligent and able men of their time; and all of them were 
as competent as any other men to tell what they witnessed from 
day to day, among their own hearers and others around them. 

These narratives, too, were written with leisure and deliber- 
ation, after the excitement connected with such scenes of thrill- 
inginterest had subsided. Generally they were written two or 
three years, in a few cases four years, after the revivals respec- 
tively were at their height, but rarely within the first year. 
Some importance will be attached to this fact, in the sequel. 
These papers differ in length, from two or three, to twenty or 
thirty, close octavo pages ; prepared with evident marks of can- 
dor and care, with great simplicity, and with a uniformity of 
statement truly remarkable as to the main characteristics of the 
work which they record. 

The congregations to which they specially relate are one 
hundred and seventeen in number; while some of them, after 
describing a revival in one place, incidentally mention a similar 
state of things in a whole section of country,—one says 55 or 
60 adjacent towns. Great numbers of the places, thus merci- 
fully visited, were never individually reported in the published 
narratives. No part of the country, in proportion to its extent, 
shared so largely in these “ times of refreshing from the pres- 
ence of the Lord,” as Connecticut; but other parts of New Eng- 
land enjoyed precious showers of grace ; and during the same 
period powerful revivals prevailed, more or less extensively, in 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, the two Carolinas, and Georgia. In no single town, per- 
haps, was the work so signally powerful, as it was in North- 
ampton, near a century ago, in what has been called by aged 
people, “the great awakening ;” but in the general amount of 
sanctifying influence, it surpassed all other experience of the 
American churches, before or since, unless we are to except the 
ever memorable experience of 1831, which we devoutly hope 
may stand on record, as ushering in an era of mercy to our 
Zion, hitherto without a parallel. 

One circumstance in this connexion deserves a brief. notice, 
as to past seasons of revival. I have often seen the remark, that 
no such seasons were enjoyed for about fifty years after the 
great revivals, in the time of Whitefield and the 'Tennants; but 
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in examining the documents on which I am now to remark, ] 
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1783, 1785, and 17388. 
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ondly, the ] olitical asperi 7 pety th Colonies and the 
Mother Country, which kept all t bad 1 ons in feverish 
agitation, till they exploded in the wa volution. The 
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the scenes of awful and universal! which followed, du 
ring the formition of new ¢ nm for the nation and the 
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Sabbath, a 1d prostrating the | rv i the Fathers of New 
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much less attention than it had formerly been : and this neg 


lect of God’s own appointed means stool in obvious ¢ ynNexion 
with the decline of piety in the chure! 

Sut to return to the glorio mus perl ud of re evivals. which IL have 
undertaken to describe, beginning with the year 1798, and ex 
tending into the present century ; a few @¢ ae ral facls attend 
ing those seasons of grace can be stated briefly, to which I shall 
here give a prominent place, referring to them afterwards, as 
occasion may require. One of these facts is, that the h ypeful 
subjects of conversion were, to a great extent, the children of 
religious parents. One of the narratives says, that nine tenths 
of the whole, who apparently became pious, had been dedi- 
cated to God in baptism, one parent or both belonging to the 
church. Another estimates the proportion at three fourths. In 
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gome cases, it was considerably less ; but generally, 1 presume, 
the average number was not far from two thirds. 

The proportion of males to females, as subjects of the 
work in different places, was somewhat various, but amounted, 
so far as | can ascertain, to nearly two thirds of females. With- 
out stopping to remark here on so great a disparity in the reli- 
gious character of the sexes, I presume the fact accords with 
the general experience of the church. President Edwards, 
speaking of those of whom he hoped were savingly renewed ,said, 
“There was about the same number of males as females : 
which by what I have heard Mr. Stoddard say, was far from 
what has been usual in years past ; for he observed that, in his 
time, many more women were converted than men.” 

In respect to age, the subjects of these revivals were gener- 
ally in early and middle life ; a small proportion are mentioned 
as having been subdued by sovereign grace, in advanced years ; 
and a few rare cases in extreme old age. On the contrary, 
very young children were often deeply impressed, and in many 
instances continued to give evidence of a saving change of 
heart. ‘I'he scholars of district schools sometimes begged ol 
their teachers the privilege of reading the Bible, instead of their 
evstomary lessons, and made a voluntary exchange of their fa 
vorite amusements, during intermissions, for prayer and other 
religious exercises. 

The commencement of these revivals was, in some cases, 
attended with overwhelming power. ‘The following statement 
from Rev. Dr. Griffin respects the people of his charge in New 
ark, N. J. and illustrates, in a touching manner, the foregoing 
particular, as wellasthis. Concerning the beginning of the work 
in that place, he says, “ The appearance was as if a collection of 
waters, long suspended over the town, had fallen at once, and 
deluged the whole place. For several weeks, the people would 
stay at the close of every evening service, to hear some new 
exhortation ; and it seemed impossible to persuade them to de- 
part, until those on whose lips they hung had retired. At those 
seasons, you might see a multitude weeping and trembling around 
their.minister, and many others standing as astonished spec- 
tators of the scene, and beginning to tremble themselves. One 
sabbath, after the second service, when I had catechised and 
dismissed the little children, they gathered around me, weeping, 
and inquiring what they should do. I know not but an hun- 
dred were in tears at once. The scene was as affecting as it 
was unexpected. Having prayed with them again, and spent 
some time in exhortation, 1 attempted to send them away, but 
with all my entreaties I could not prevail on them to depart un- 
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til night came on, and then I was obliged to go out with them, 
and literally force them from me. But this excitement of ani- 
mal feelings, incident to the commencement of revivals of re- 
ligion, soon subsided, and the work has ever since proceeded in 
profound silence.” 

The Rev. Dr. Cooley, describing a similar work in Granville, 
Mass., says, “It spread with surprising rapidity through the 
parish. Christians were animated, sinners were awakened, 
scoffers were struck silent, at the powerful work of the Almighty, 
1 shall give the reader but an imperfect idea of that surprising 
change from apparent thoughtlessness, to universal alarm, whieh 
took place in two or three weeks.” Soin Rupert, Ver., a revival 
in 1804 is thus described, as to its commencement: “ On a sud- 
den, the Spirit of the Lord appeared to come down upon us, like 
a rushing, mighty wind. Almost the whole place was shaken 
at once; scarcely was there a family in which some were not 
earnestly inquiring, what they should do to be saved; and 
scarcely a countenance, without evident marks of solemnity.” 

But | must not be understood to say, that these revivals were 
generally either sudden or universal, in the places where they 
existed. Often they resembled the still, small voice, rather 
than the wind which rent the mountains, and broke the rocks 
in pieces. Often they were gradual, as well as gentle. A 
single youth, perhaps, smitten with an arrow from the quiver 
of the Almighty, writhed in secret under a wounded spirit, tll 
a brother or sister was sinitten also;—then religion became a 
solemn concern to a family, then to a neighborhood, and finally, 
perhaps, toa large congregati i. 


The continuance of this work was commonly short, in those 
cases where its commencement was rapid and overwhelming. 
In many instances, less promising at first, there was a gradual 
progress, for three, six, and even eighteen months, before any 
visible decline ; and in some of these, a steady current of di- 
vine influence, rising and swelling, amid continued showers of 
heaven, bore down all opposition. The churches which were 
visited with these more protracted seasons of mercy generally, 
perhaps, received the most solid accession to their strength, if 
not in numbers, at least in the intelligent, shining, enduring 
piety of those who were added to their communion. It ought 
to be observed, that while in some places divine influence was 
continued, for several years, like the dew that descended on the 
mountains of Zion, in others there was an apparent suspension 
and renewal of such influence, resembling successive revivals, 
several times in the same year. 

The number of hopeful conversions within the period to 
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which I refer, cannot be determined. In Newark, N. J. during 
this period, there were two revivals, in the first of which 130 were 
reckoned, as having passed from death to life ; and in the second, 
240. I recollect po other place in which the number was so 
great as in this; put hundreds of churches, some of them with 
an ample list of communicants slumbering together, and others 
sunk to the verge of extinction, were renovated in that blessed 
season, and went onward, shouting the triumphs of their Re 
deemer. 

I am now prepared to enter more fully into a statement of 
facts, developing the character of these revivals; and this | 


choose to do in the following method ;— Means employed to 
promote revivals :—Hindrances to their prosperity ;—Hx 
ercises of sinners under lesal convictions : Dp rercises of 


hopeful converts, including their views of themselves, of God, 
and the way of salvation—with their sources and degrees of 
religious enjoyment ;— Treatment, by ministers and Chris 
tians, of those who entertained hopes, as to the time and man 
ner of announcing their supposed change, and encouraging their 
early profession of religion ;— General Results of these revi 
vals ;—Influence on Ministers, in promoting their humility 
and fidelity, and unity of affection among themselves ;—IJnflu 
ence on churches, in promoting harmony of doctrinal views, 
Christian zeal, and an elevated standard of experimental and 
practical religion. ‘This detail of facts will be followed, if God 
permit, with some reflections, adapted to the present state of ou 
churches. 

The subject will be resumed at a convenient opportunity 
Inthe mean time, I am affectionately yours, &c. 

EK. Porrer. 


Theol. Seminary, Andover, April, 1832. 


WHY DOES NOT GOD CONVERT AND SAVE ALL MEN? 


From the representations of the sacred volume, it is as certain 
as language can make it, that all men ave// not finally be saved. 
At death, ‘ the wicked will be driven away in their wickedness ; 
—in the last day, they will ‘come forth to the resurrection of 
damnation ;—and in the final judgment, they ‘will go away 
into everlasting punishment,’ where ‘the worm dieth not and 
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the fire is not quenched, and where ‘ the smoke of their torment 
agcendeth up forever and ever.’ 

It is also certain from the representations of the Bible, that 
God desires the salvation of all men. “ As | live, saith the 
Lord God, I have no pleasure in the death of the wicked, but 
that the wicked turn from his way and live.” Ezek. 33. 11, 
“ Not willing that any should perish, but that all should come 
to repentance.” 2 Pet. 3. 9. “ Who will have all men to be 
saved, and to come to the knowledge ofthe truth.” 1 'Tim. 2,4, 

That God desires the salvation of all men is evident, not only 
from what he has said, but from what he has done. Would 
he have given his Son to die for all men, had he not been wil- 
ling that all should be saved by him? Would he have offered 
salvation to all, had he not been willing that all should accept 
it? Would he invite and entreat all men to comply with the 
offers of his mercy, and urge motives to bring them to a conapli- 
ance, if he were not willing that they should comply ? Would 
he send his Holy Spirit to strive with men, if he were not willing 
that they should yield to his strivings? No, reader, whatever 
else is true or false, this is to be regarded as a settled point ;— 
God is willing that all men should be saved, and come to 
the knowledge of the truth. He does desire, sincerely and 
earnestly, the salvation of all men. 

A serious question then arises, Why does he not save all? 
Why do not all come to the knowledge of the truth and be 
saved ? 

The reason assigned in the Scriptures why all men are notsay- 
ed is briefly this, all will not repent and return to their duty. 
All will not consent to receive salvation, as offered in the 
gospel. God desires—more sincerely and earnestly than the 
most affectionate father ever desired the return of a profligate 
child—that sinners would return to him and be saved ; but they 
will not. He is sounding in their ears, ‘Ho, every one that 
thirsteth, come ye to the waters; and he that hath no money, 
come ye, buy and eat, without money and without price. 
Whosoever will, let him come, and partake of the water of life 
freely.’ But, alas, there are multitudes who will not come. 
They might be saved, if they would ; but they will not. They 
do not feel their necessities—have no sense of their lost, starv- 

‘ing, perishing condition—and will not listen to the invitations 
of mercy, or accept the free provisions of the gospel.—This is 
the plain, obvious reason, lying every where on the face of the 
Scriptures, why all men are not saved. 

But this, it will be said, does not meet the difficulties of the 
case. ‘The inquiry still remains, as before, why does not God 
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save all men? If he really desires that all should be saved, why 
does he not urn their hearts, and bow their wills, and bring 
them to the knowledge of the truth ? 

In endeavoring to answer these questions, so far as they 


admit of an answer, it may be s to ime. that the general 
reason why God does not save all men must be, either that Ae 
lacks the power, or that he does not « se to exert his powe 
for this purpose. 

Are we to suppose then, th (a j n0 ower to say 

men ? This SuUDD sition can pot ul ul n the o uy 
of another, viz. that the salvat nis in some sel 
impo ‘sible. For God is almichty His powel is untlin 

He can do all thin spe gstbhl f provid 
and of grace. (God cannot. in which would be 1 
opposition to his own nature, o1 \ e a cont 
diction. or an absurdity. He » that hich is in tl 
nature of things impossible. But lipotence knows 1 
other limit. Aside from this. 1 demol vbly nothin 
whieh does not lie within the comp power. The q 
tion. therefore, comes to this, Js 7@f 19 IBLE for Cre { 
convert and save ali men ? 

But in what sense can this be « lered as tmpossible? Is 
it inconsistent with the nature of the human mind, and wit! 
the freedom and accountability of man? Such a supposition ij 
apriort incredible ; because God made the minds of men, 
well as their bodies—made them free, accountable agents 
and itis not likely that he would give existence toa bein 
which if was impossible for him to control Besides, is it hot 
a fact that God does control the minds of men. of all men, i 


perfect consistency with their freedom and accountability ? | 
speak not now of the manner in which this is done, whet! ’ 
a direct efficiency in view of motives, or by the mere influence 
of motives ;—the fact that it is done will not be denied, ex ept 
by those who deny that God executes his purposes and governs 
the world.— The Neriplures too—by necessary implication, 
by direct assertion, and in almost every form of representation 
and expression—exhibit the free minds of men as subject t 
the control of him who ruleth all. 

God’s control over the free, responsible mind is also exhibited 
in every instance of conversion. Every conversion which take 
place is the work of God’s Spirit, accomplished in perfect con 
sistency with the nature of the mind, and without any infringe 
ment of human freedom or accountability. But are not all 
minds constituted essentially alike ? And if it is possible for God 
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toconvert one sinner in the manner above described, why not two? 
why not as many as he pleases? why not a//?—It is difficult 
to see, therefore, how the conversion of all men (more than ofa 
part, or more than the control which God exercises over men jn 
other things) should be inconsistent with the nature and free. 
dom of the mind, and on this account should be an impossibility,* 

It may be inquired again,—if it is impossible for God to con- 
vert and save all men, and if this is the reason that all are not 
saved, why he manifests so much desire for the salvation of all, 
What propriety in desiring that, and in using means to accom- 
plish it, which is in the nature of things impossible? What would 
be thought of a man, who should express habitually the most 
earnest desires that he might visit the moon, and should spend 
his days and nights in endeavoring to form some plan, or to 
construct some vehicle, by which such a visit might be accom- 
plished ? And what shall we think of God, who has given his 
Son to die for all—who is holding out the offers of life to all— 
who is sending out his ambassadors to beseech all to come and 
partake the water of life freely—who has manifested and is 
manifesting in ten thousand ways, in what he has said and in 
what he has done, that he desires the salvation of all ;—if he 
knows at the same time (and he does know it if it is true) that 
the salvation of all is an utter impossibility! so finishedly im- 
possible, that infinite wisdom, urged on by infinite power and 
love, cannot accomplish it! 

It will doubtless be said, that the salvation of sinners would 
not be impossible to God, if they would only do their duty ; and 
that the object of all his desires and endeavors is to persuade 
them to do their duty. But, permit me to ask, is not this rep- 
resenting men as having more power than God? is it not rep- 
resenting the Creator as subject to the will of his creatures, rather 
than creatures as subject to their Creator? Is it not reversing a 


* The reasoning, thus far, is fully sustained by the authority of President Edwards. 
“« Every being,” says he. “ had rather things should be according to his will, than not. 
Therefore, if things be not according to his will, it must be for want of power. But 
this cannot be the case with a Being of infinite power and wisdom. If he has infinite 
power and wisdom, he can order all things to be just as he will.”—*‘ To this nothing 
can be objected, unless, that it is not for want of will, nor want of power in God, that 
things be not as he would have them, but because the nature of the subject will not al- 
low of it But how can this be to the purpose, when the nature of the subject itself is of 
God, and is wholiy within his power, is altogether the fruit of his mere wili, And can- 
not a God of infinite wisdom and infinite power cause the nature of things to be such, 
and order them so after they are caused, as to have things as he chooses, or without 
his will’s being crossed, and things so coming to pass that he hadrather have them 
otherwise ? As, for instance, God foresaw who would comply with the terms of salva- 
tion, and who would not: And he could have foreborne to give being to such as he 
foresaw would not comply, if, upon sume consideration, it was not his pleasure that 
there should be some who should not comply with the terms of Salvation.” Decrees 
and Election, Sec. 19. 
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declaration of the Saviour,* made in regard to this very subject, 
‘With men it is impossible, but not with God; and saying, 
‘ With God it is impossible, but not with men 2?’ aT TT. 

[ would inquire, in the next place, if it is impossible for God 
to convert and save all men, and if this is the reason why all 
are not saved, how it is that Christians are exhorted to pray for 
the salvation of all. 'The Apostle Paul exhorts, “first of all, 
that supplications, prayers, intercessions, and giving of thanks 
be made for all men ; (1 Tim. 2. 1.) and our Saviour directs 
us to pray that ‘the kingdom of God may come, and his will 
be done on earth as it is in heaven’,—which is virtually a 
prayer that all men may be saved.t Indeed, such a prayer is 
so in accordance with the best feelings of Christians, that it is 
doubted whether they ever pray at any considerable length, 
without offering up what amounts to a petition that all men 
may be saved.t But does not such prayer necessarily imply 


*Our Saviour taught, that what would be as impossible to men, in regard to the 
saving of some souls, as for “‘ a camel to go through the eye of a needle,” was very pos- 
sible to God ; for “ with God,” says he, “all things are possible.” Mark 10, 23—27 


+ The duty of Christians to pray for the salvation of all men may be shown in several 


ways: Thus, if it is rigiit for God to desire the salvation of all men, it is right for his peo- 
ple to desire the same ; and if itis right for them to indulge such desires, it is right 
that they should express them in humble, submissive prayer.—It follows, also, from the 
duty of loving our fellow men as we love ourselves, that it is as much our duty to pray 
for our fellow men, to pray for them all, and to pray that God would have mercy upon 
all, as it is to pray that he would have mercy upon us. And this is not only our duty, 
ithas been the duty of our fellow men in all past ages, even from the beginning. 

The sense given to the passages of Scripture above quoted is conformable to that of 
the most respeetable Commentators. 

Burkitt. ‘ We are to pray in general for all men,” “‘ because it is the desire of 
God that all men should be saved, and because such prayers are good and acceptable 
in the sight of God.””, Comment, on 1 Tim. ii. 1. 

DopprivGe. “I exhort, first of all, that supplications, prayers, intercessions, and 
giving of thanks be made for all men—for the whole human race, whether Jew or Gen- 
tile, Christian or Pagan, friends or enemies.” 

Macknicut. “I exhort, firstof all, that supplications &c. be offered in behalf of 
all men, for heathens as well as Christians, and for enemies as well as friends.” 

Scort, “I exhort, first of all, that supplications &c. be made for al/ men, without 
distinction of nation, rank, or party, and without exception of enemies and persecu 
tors.” 

The litany of the Church of England beseeches God “ to have merey upon all men.” 

VirrinGa. “ Let thy kingdom come” &t. Let the gospel be preached to all, and 
be embraced by all. Let all be brought to subscribe to the record God has given in 
his word concerning his Son, and to embrace him as their Saviour and Sovereign.” 

Wuitsy. “ We therefore pray in this petition (in the Lord’s prayer) that all men 
may become subjects to the kingdom of God erected by Christ...... the minds of 
all being subdued to the obedience of faith.” 


t The Rev. John Scott, speaking of the ordinary devotions in the family of his father 
(Rev. Thomas Scott) says, “‘ The prayer was certainly one of the finest specimens of 
supplication, intercession, and thanksgiving, for those present, and for a// men that can 
be conceived.” ‘From those present, and all the branches of the family, with their 
immediate connexions and friends, he Jaunched forth, to his parishioners and people ; 
to the various divisions of Christ’s holy Catholic Church ; to all the minister’s of God’s 
word, and all seminaries of learning ; to his country, and all orders of men in church 
and state; to the surrounding nations, with a particular reference to passing events ; 
to the state of the Jews, heathens, and Mohammedans ; and so for the whole world of 
mankind’ Memoirs of Kev. Thomas Scott, p. 56. 
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holy and dreadful law, the penalty of which is eternal death. 
This declaration would remain good, ‘'The soul that sinneth, 
it shall die ;’ and this, ‘Except ye repent, ye shall all perish.’ 
And if sinner’s needed to look down into the bottomless pit; that 
world of unquenchable fire—that place prepared for the devil 
and his angels, would still be open, to show what the wrath of 
God, the wages of sin, the penalty of the violated law, is. And 
nearly all the motives, arising from this source, which now press 
upon the heart of the sinner, might be made to bear upon him 
with a scarcely diminished power. 

But I proceed to take another view of the subject which, to 
my apprebension, is decisive. It is certain that all men are the 
creatures of God, bound by his law, and und indispensable 
obligations to love and obey him. ‘They are under so strong 
obligations to do this, and are urged by so many and po 
motives, that if they fail, they are ju 


istly CXp ito rhat deatn 


for the transgression. But all who need ¢ version have 


werful 
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I know not ‘how this supposition may seem to others, but in 


my view it involves a gross moral absurdity. It implies, on the 
one part, a prodigious amount of motive ; and on the other, 
a most enfeebling deficiency of motive ; and is clearly in- 
consistent with itself. It cannot therefore, be the truth: nor 
can it be the reason why all men are not saved, that the salva- 
tion of all is in the nature of things impossible. 


But if the salvation of all men is not impossible, then it is 


* How often has God manifested that he can change the hearts of men by apparently 
feeble motives or means. How often has a word, a sentence, a perfectly familiar ex- 
pression or thought, been set home upon the mind with such new interest and power, 

at conversion has been the speedy consequence. Al! such instances go to show 
that, in a world like this, God can never want motives witu which to operate in turning 

hearts of sinners to himself. 
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within the limits of God’s power to accomplish it ;* and the 
reason why all are not saved must be, that he does not choose 
to exert the requisite power for this purpose. Nor is this con- 
clusion at all inconsistent with the fact already established, that 
God desires the salvation of all. God does desire that all sin- 
ners. would embrace the offers of his mercy and be saved. They 
ought to embrace them, and he desires that they would. But 
this desire is a very different thing from a determination, form- 
ed in eternity, to put forth the omnipotent energies of his 
grace, and make them willing to submit. Such a determina- 
tion, in regard to the whole race, he did not form. He is fur- 
nishing with all abundant inducementsto return to their duty: he 
is calling upon them to return; he sincerely and earnestly desires 
they would return; and he is having mercy on whom he will 
have mercy; but, for wise and holy reasons, he has resolved 
not to put forth his almighty power and pluck a// as brands from 
deserved burnings, but to leave a part to their own choice, and 
to the consequences of their own sins.t 

If it be inquired what these wise and holy reasons are, or 
what induces the Supreme Being to withhold his power, and 
leave a part.of mankind to perish in their sins, I freely aiiswer 
that J donot know. It is not necessary we should know, in ot 
der toa full and cheerful acquiescence ; and I am not aware that 
God has given us any definite information relative to this deep 
and awful subject. ‘That he has no pleasure in the sin and 
misery of his creatures, either in this world or the next, is cer 


* “ God unfeignedly willeth the conversion of those that will never be converted, bat 
not as absclute Lord, with the fullest efficacious resolwion, nor as a thing which be 
resolveth shall undoubtedly come to pass, or would engage all his powers to accomplish.” 
—‘* If (sod were so much against the death of the wicked, as that he were resolved to 
do ail he cun to hinder it, then no man should be condemned.” LBaxter’s Callto the 
Unconverted, pp. 83, 84. . 

“Can you (Mr. Vidler) pretend, that your scheme represents God as doing all be 
can do, aud as bestowing all the mercy which the efficacy of the Saviour’s blood has 
rendered consistent? If so, you must believe that God cannot convert more than he ae- 
tually dves in the present life.”’—* (cod has made it our duty, while sinner’s are not 
his confirmed enemies, to do all in our power to preserve their lives and sare their 
souls; but He is not obliged to do all that he can to these ends, non Doxs he.’’ Fuller's 
Works, Vol. ‘ii. pp. 404, 405. 

‘ In the exercise of his absolute, unconditional power, God could remove evil out of 
the way ; but he will not always do this, because it is against the order which, from 
his wisdom, he found it necessary to establish.” Knapp’s Theology, Vol. i. p. 523. 

“« God still permits the existence of natural and moral evil; because if he chose, all 
things considered, to banish it from the universe, he could easily do it.” Payson’s 
Sermons, Vol. i. p. 43. 


+ Those who think the salvation of a/l men beyond the reach of Divine power, ad- 
mit that God has power enough to convert any particular sinner, or sinners ; and 
that in taking some and leaving others he exercises his sovereignty. They believe, 100, 
that he desires the salvation of those whom he leaves to go on in sin, though be does 
not determine to put forth his power and save them 3—making the same distinction, be- 
tween what God desires sinners would do, and what he determines to put forth his powe 
and bring them to do, which is made above. 
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tain; but why he does not exert his power, and save all his re- 
bellious creatures from their deserved miseries, we cannot tell. 
Perhaps the salvation of all men would be hardly consistent 
with their being, in this life, in a state of probation.*. Perhaps 
he leaves some to the just consequences of their sins the bette: 
to show the great evil of sin, and to illustrate, and display his 
justice in punishing it.t Or perhaps he withholds his grace and 
leaves some of his guilty creatures to perish as they deserve, 
that the holy and dutiful part of his creation might be the more 
strengthened and confirmed in their obedience ;—not that there 
would be a deficiency of motives, without this, to lay them un- 
der indispensable obligations, and render it possible for God to 
sustain them ; but, he may see fit in this way to increase their 
motives, and strengthen them, -by new considerations, in the 
performance of their duty.t We may conceive of various im 
portant purposes which God may answer, by leaving a part of 
those who choose and deserve death to goon and perish in their 
sins, and may suppose that these are the reasons on which he 
acts; but whether they are so or not, we cannot tell. “Secret 
things belong unto the Lord our God.” It is safest to adopt 
the language of the Saviour, first used in relation to this 
very subject, “ Even so Father, for so it seemeth good in thy 
sight.” We know that the reasons of his dispensations, in this 
case as inevery other, ate infinitely wise and good, and such 
as, when explained, will not only satisfy but gratify every holy 
being in the universe. 


REFLECTIONS. 


1. In view of what has been said, we see the impropriety of 
affirming, without qualification, that Ged does as much as he 


can for the salvation of sinners—that he saves as many as he 
can—and that he would save all men if he could. 1 shall 
not undertake to show, that a sense may not be put upon this 


* “Does not the ideaof a proper probationary system involve in it the possibility, and 
even the probability, of some being fina ly lost? If eternal lite were made certain to 
all mankind, could our present state be, in any proper sense, called probationary 7” 
Dr. Worcester’s Sermons, p 415. 

t “ Whatif God, willing to show his wrath and mike his pewer “nown, endured with 
much long suffering the vessels of wrath fitted to destruction ” Rom. ix. 22. 

¢ Without doubt, the general course of the Divine administration his tended, and will 
ever tend, to increase the motives in favor of obedience, and in opposition to sin; so 
that the dutiful part of God’s creation have much stronger inducements now to perse- 
vere in holiness than they had at the commencement of their existence, and sin is 
more ivexcusable than it ever was Still,there must have been motives enough at the first 
to lay all intelligent creatures under indispensable obligations to obey, and render those 
deserving of eternal condemnation who disobeyed; aud hence their {all cannot be at- 
tributed to a deficiency of motives.—But the subject of the introduction of sin will be 
considered in another place. 
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phraseology, which is agreeable to Scripture and to the common 
apprehensions of Christians. If it means no more than this 
that God does as much for sinners as he can, and will save ru 
many as he can, in consistency with infinite wisdom and 
goodness, why this the church has always believed. Still, 1 
must think the phraseology exceptionable. It is offensive to 
the ears of most good people, as seeming to imply a limitation 
of the power of God.* ‘To ordinary minds, it conveys a senti- 
ment which shocks common sense, and cannot be admitted 
without difficulty, if at all. Besides, it is exceedingly liable to 
be perverted. ‘I'he Universalist and Sceptic will say, of course, 
‘If nothing is wanting to the salvation of all men but Divine 
power, we are willing to risk Omnipotence. If our opponents 
have no other reply to make to our arguments, but that God 
has not power to save all men, the controversy must soon be de- 
cided in our favor. 

2. It follows from what has been saic, that God is entirely 
sincere in the offers and invitations of the gospel. That he 
may be sincere, it is necessary that his offers and invitations 
should express the real desires of his heart. And we have 
seen that they do. He has no pleasure in the death of the 
wicked, but desires deeply and earnestly that all may be saved, 
end come to the knowledge of the truth. Accordingly, he may, 
in full sincerity, make the offer of salvation to all, and invite and 
urge all to come and partake the water of life freely. 

3. The view we have taken of this difficult subject affords 
the highest encouragement to labor and pray for the conversion 
of sinners. We have seen, not only that God desires their con- 
version—the conversion of aij, if th y would come and submit 
to his will, but he is able, in the exercise of his mighty power, 
to bring home to himself whomsoever he pleases. There is no 
natural impossibility in the way of the conversion of any sinner, 
or of all,—so that the benevolent heart may have full scope— 
may go forth in prayers and labors, and pour out all its energies 
for the conversion of sinners, assured that God is able and wil 
ling to bless. 

4. 'The view we have taken lays the blame of the ruin of 
sinners, where it ought to lie, at their own door. God, in his 
mercy, has done every thing for them which they could reason- 

* “Tf God meant touse the most powerful means with a fallen world he possibly 
could, and that in every age, why did he send but one Noah to the old world? Why 
did he raise up but one Moses, and one Elijah, and send them only to the Israelites? 
Why did he not raise up thousands, in every age and natior under heaven, and make 
thorough work ? And why does he not take more pains with us of this age? raise 
up thousands as well qualified to preach as Paul? And pour out his spirit on all flesh 


as he did on the three thousand on the day of Pentecost?” Bellamy’s Warks, Vol, ii, 
p. 106. 
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ably desire—every thing which could be done with propriety. 
When they deserved to die, he gave his Son to die for them. 
He has made to them the kindest proposals of mercy. He has 
waited long for their compliance, and while he has waited, he 
has been inviting and entreating them, and using the most 
powerful motives with them to bring them to comply. He has 
sent his Holy Spirit to strive with them, and has sworn by 
himself that he has no pleasure in their death, but rather that 
they turn from their sins and live. They may turn; they 
ought to turn ; and if they do turn, all is well with them fo: 
time and eternity. If then they perish, it must be because they 
will not turn, and the blame will be wholly theirs.—Dying sin- 
ner, think of this ; and save yourself, while you may, the cutting 
reflection, which otherwise will prey upon the heart forever, ‘| 
have fallen by my own hands—I have been, and am, my own 
destr V er.’ 


NOTE. 


Some persons have undertaken to account for the + stence of s 


on gr yund similar to that which has been examined as accounth g 
for the fact that God does not save all men ‘Sin entered, the J 
say, ‘not because God chose, all things considered, to permit 
but because he could not prevent it; and he could not prevent 
not because he is not almighty, but because its prevention was 
the nature of things impossible. He had not motives enough at 


command with which to keep all from falling, and needed the m 
tives arising from the fall and punishment of a part, in order that 
he might sustain the rest.’* On this mode of accounting for the 
existence of sin, I have several remarks to offer 

1. If the theory is correct, there is no mystery attending the in- 
troduction of sin.—The introduction of sin into the universe has 
usually been considered as a great mystery. But what mystery 
in the taking place of that which God could not prevent? What 
mystery in the admission of that into his kingdom, to exclude 
which was in the nature of things impossible ? 


_* Persons who have differed widely on some theological subjects have agreed in as- 
signing substantially the above reason fur the existence of sin’ ‘Thus Heylin, an Ar- 
minian of the seventeenth century says, “ God neither did’ decree sin, as a means or 
method of which he might make use, nor did he so much as permit it, in the strict sense 
of the word, considering that he which doth permit, having power to hinder, is guilty of 
the evil which doth follow on it.” Sum. of Chris. Theol. p. 86. Dr. Bellamy quotes 
the Chevalier Ramsey, an Universalist, as saying, “God did not certainly know that 
his creatures would fall ; and if he had known it, he could not have hindered it, consist- 
ently with their free-agenry.” Works, Vol ii. p. 106. Chubb argues, that God could 
not have prevented moral evil, but by “ preventing himself from making such crea- 
lures as we are.” Works, p. 268. Rousseau says, “ Man, be patient. The evils 
e suffer are a necessary effect of nature. The eternal and beneficent Being would 

fave been glad to exempt you from them. ‘The reason why he has not done better is, 
that he could not.” Letter to Voltaire. 


*23 
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2. On the theory under consideration, there is no propriety ia 
speaking of God as permitting sin.—Dr. Bellamy wrote a trea- 
tise on “the Wisdom of God in the Permission of Sin;” and this 
has been the customary language of the Orthodox churches in re- 
lation to this subject. But why tell about God’s permitting that 
which, after creatures existed, he had no power to prevent? As 
well might our National government be said to permit the sun to 
rise and to set, or the wind to blow East or West. 

8. The theory under consideration supposes that, without the 
sight and the dread of punishment, it would not be possible that 
perfectly holy beings should be kept from sin. But is this true? 
Is it conceiveable? Could not God—with all the motives arising 
from the pleasantness of wisdom’s waws, from peace of conscience 
and joy in the Holy Ghost, from the sweetness of Divine love and 
of communion with himself, from the joys and glories of the upper 
world ;—could he not, by the various inducements arising from 
these sources, pressed home by the energies of an omnipotent Spint, 
have prevented the sin and fall of the perfectly holy ? Was the 
thing, in the nature of the case, impossible? And was he under 
the dire necessity of seeing a part of his holy and happy creation 
plunge into sin, and accomplish their own ruin, that motives might 
be furnished by which to sustain the remainder? Is such a theo- 
ry at all probable? Is it honorable to the Supreme Being? Can 
it be admitted by the candid mind as true? 

4. But suppose, in the fourth place, that it is true. According 
to this supposition, the beings who first fell, fell from the want of 
motives to sustain them. ‘I'he universe, as it then was, did not 
furnish motives sufficient to enable the Almighty to hold them up. 
And yet, by the same supposition, in the very act of their fall, they 
brake through so many and endearing obligations, and resisted and 
overcame so powerful motives, as to render themselves infinitely 
guilty, and deserving of eternal condemnation.—Here again we 
see (as we did in testing this theory in a former part of the discus- 
sion) that it is inconsistent with itself. If one part of it is true, 
the other cannot be. If the angels fell through such a deficiency 
of motives, that it was not possible even for omnipotence to sustain 
thern, they could not, it should seem, be very inexcusable or crimi- 
nal for the transgression. Or if, on the other hand, their fall was 
exceedingly criminal, and rendered them deserving of eternal pun- 
ishment (as was confessedly the fact) then they must have resist- 
ed and overcome a weight of motives and obligations with which 
God, had he seen best to have put forth his energies, could have 
restrained them. 


The reasoning here, as before, proceeds entirely on the supposi- 
tion, that God governs the hearts of his creatures only by motives. 
As to the correctness of this supposition, I do not now decide. In 
the system of those who hold to the doctrine of divine efficiency, 
the theory above examined could have no place. 
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The following authorities show how the subject above discussed 
has been considered by standard writers in the Christian church. 

Carvin. “ That is not done without God's will which yet is 
contrary to his will; because it would not be done, if he did not 
permit it; and this permission is not involuntary, but voluntary: 
Nor would his goodness permit the perpetration of any evil, unless 
his omnipotence were able even from evil to educe good.” _ Insti- 
tutes, Book i. Chap. 18. Sec. 3. 

Arcusisuop Usner. “God is said to permit sin, because he 
could, by his grace, hinder and prevent sins, that none should be 
committed.” Sum and Substance of the Chris. Religion, p. 52. 

CuarNnock. “Sin entered into the world, either God willing 
the permission of it, or not willing the permission of it. The lat- 
ter cannot be said; for then the creature is more powerful than 
God, and can do that which God will not permit. God can, if he 
be pleased, banish all sin in a moment out of the world. He could 
have prevented the revolt of angels, and the fall of man. They 
did not sin, whether he would or no.” Works, Fol. Edition, V ol. 
i, p. 520. 

Bates. “The Divine Power could have preserved man in his 
integrity, either by laying a restraint on the apostate angels that 
they should never have made an attempt upon him, or by keeping 
the understanding waking and vigilant to discover the danger of 
the temptation, and by fortifying the will, and rendering it impen- 
etrable to the fiery darts of Satan, without any prejudice to its free- 
dom.” Works, Vol. i. p. 212 

Joun Howe. “God made man upright, but he must needs 
fall to his own inventions to mend it, and try if he could not make 
to himself a better state than God had made for him. It was nev- 
er to be expected from the Divine goodness, that he should, by al- 
mighty extraordinary power, have prevented this ;’—necessarily 
implying that God could have prevented it. Works, Vol. vii. p. 
120. 

Rivetey. “God might have prevented the first entrance of Sin 
into the world by his immediate inte rposure, and so have ke ept man 
upright, as well as made him so; yet, let it be considered that he 
was not obliged to do this, and therefore might, without any re- 
flection on his holiness, leave an innocent creature to the conduct 
of his own will.” Body of Divinity, Vol. i. p. 161. 

Dr. Git. “God could have kept the serpent out of the gar- 
den, and he could have hindered the te mptation from having any 
influence upun our first parents ; but this he did not; nor did he 
withhold Adam from sinning, which he could have done.” Body 
of Divinity, Vol..i. p. 464. 

Presipent Wittarp. “God could have assisted Adam and 
kept him, but he did not.” Body of Divinity, p. 179. 

Presipent Epwarps. “ Objectors may say, God cannot al- 
ways prevent men’s sins, unless he act contrary to the free nature 
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of the subject, or without destroying men’s liberty. But will they 
deny, that an omnipote at and infinitely wise God could possibly i ins 
vent and set before men such strong motives to obedience, and have 
kept them before them in such a manner, as should have influenced 
all mankind to continue in their obedience, as the elect angels have 
done, without destroying their liberty?’ Decrees and Election, 
Sec. 19. ; 

Dr. Bettamy. “Others have asserted that it was not in the 
power of God to prevent the fall of free agents, without destroying 


their free-agency. But it is enough for us to confute this hypoth- 
esis, that it is contrary to plain Scripture representations, whic } 
teach us that the man Christ Jesus was a free agent, and yet ina 
confirmed state.—as are also all the saints and angels now in hea- 


ven. From whence it appears that it was in God's power to have 
confirmed all intelligences at first, and left them moral agents not- 
withstanding.” | Works, Vol. ii. p. 50 

Dr. Hopkins. “ God will do nothing, nor sufter any thing to 
be done or take place, which is not on the whole wisest and best 


‘Therefore, when we ind that sin and m er) have taken place In 
God's world, and under his government, we n ay be certain that it 
is on the whole best it should ny sO System of Divinity, Vol. j 
p. 139 

Dr. Dwieutr. “God has actually preserved some of the an- 
gels from falling, and will preserve the spirits of just men made 
perfect; and this has been, ‘and wil] be done, without infringing 
at all on their moral agency. Of course, he could just as easily 


have pres rvred Adam from falling, without infringing on his 
moral agency.’ Theology, Serm. 27 

Dr. Knapp. “ God foresaw the existence of evil and permits 
it: but so far as it is evil, he can never have pleasure in it, or him- 
self promote or favorit. He has admitted it into his eveneral plan, 
because he can make it, in its connexion with other things, the 
means of a wood which, without it, either could not ¢ yr at 
all, or at least not so well as by its beine permitted.” hris. The- 
ology, Vol. i. p. 523 

Dr. Beecuer. “God loves holiness, and he abhors sin, and 
was able to prevent its existence He could have forborne to cre- 
ate whom he foresaw would rebel, or he was able to keep them from 
falling 3ut he did not do it. Abhorrine sin with all his heart, 
and able to ke p it out of his dominions, he permitted it to enter.” 
Sermon at the Funeral of Obookiah, p. 5 

Dr. Payson. “ Why God shoul d permit angels or men to fall, 
we cannot tell. That he did permit them to fall, is certain; be 
cause, had he thought proper, he could doubtless have prevented 


) 


their apostacy.” Sermons, Vol. i. p. 43 
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REVIEWS 


On THE FORMATION OF THE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. 
Addressed to those who are seeking to lead a religious 
life. By Henry Ware, Jr., Professor of Pulpit Elo- 
quence and the Pastoral Care in Harvard U niversity. 
Firts Epirion. Cambridge: Hilliard & Brown. Boston, 
Gray & Bowen. 1832. pp. 176. 


John Bunyan was not aware of the great work to which 
God had appointed him, when he was thrown into Bedford 
Prison. -'T’o that confinement we are indebted for the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, which perhaps would never have been written but 
for the Author’s interruption in the active duties of the minis- 
try. The persecuted and imprisoned saint proved that the 
word of God is not bound. 'The little Book, written. in the sol- 
itude of a cell, has cheered a multitude whom no man can 
number on their way to glory. The Pilgrim’s flight from the 
wrath to come, the anxiety of his soul till he had dropped his 
burden at the cross, his various conflicts, temptations, dangers, 
joys, with all the variety of his experience, till he reached the 
celestial City, will be read with thrilling interest by his fellow 
Pilgrims to the end of time. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress has probably done more than any other 
uninspired book to guide Christians to heaven. One great cause of 
its usefulness is itsallegorical manner, which renders it most attrac- 
tive to children ; so that the nature, dangers, and all the pecu- 
liarities of a religious life are treasured in their memories, long 
before they have fied for refuge to lay hold upon the Pilgrim’s 
hope. We remember that when we were young, he was the 
envy of the rest of the children, who had been before-hand with 
them in secreting Pilgrim’s Progress on $ Saturday afternoon, 
that he might have it for his Sunday’s reading.—The “ Rise 
and Progress,” the “Guide to Christ,” the “Come and Wel- 
come to Jesus Christ,” and other books of the like nature, are of 
immense importance to the church, in forming the religious 
character of young Christians, and bringing many sons and 
daughters to her privileges in this world, and hereafter to glory. 

The book before us was written for a similar object. In our 
community, the number of those who are seeking to lead a relig- 
ious life has of late been greatly increased. ‘The spirit of relig- 
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ious inquiry has not been confined to those congregations, 
where the instructions are of such a nature as are usually fol- 
lowed by Revivals of Religion. An interesting portion of other 
congregations, by their intercourse with friends of a different 
persuasion, and by the pervading influence of religious interest, 
have had their thoughts turned upon their souls. This book 
was issued at a time of peculiar attention to the subject of relig- 
ion, and as a guide to those who ask, “ What must we do to be 
saved , 

We have read ie work with uncommon interest, as well 
from the reputed character of the Author, who stands high in 
the clerical order of his persuasion, as from the important object 
of the book itself. It is intended to be placed in the hands of 
one, at the time when his mind is interested in the salvation of 
his soul, and everlasting consequences are depending upon the 
direction which may then be given to his feelings. Those who 
have themselves been in such a state, and have seen what awful 
interests are in suspense during those hours when the soul is 
susceptible of the slightest influence, and those of us who are 
conversant with minds in this turning of the tide which flows 
through eternity, can feel that a book for such a purpose should 
contain nothing but the eternal truth. 

There is another reason why it _ Hepes our ey 
Such a book presents the best possible means of judgement, 
regard to the religious system which annie its basis. Tete i is 
the result of a minister’s religious belief, the practical fruits of 
the system of doctrine which he holds forth to men as the word 
of life. ‘That which makes a system of religion of any impor- 
tance, may be expected to be set forth in such a book as this; 
—we mean its tendency to promote the present and future wel- 
fare of the soul. If the teachers and followers of this system 
had designated one of their number to exhibit its practical ex- 
cellency, and the internal evidence of its being the power and 
wisdom of God to salvation, we believe that the Author of this 
book would have been selected, and that this book is such an 
one as he would have written for that purpose. 

After a careful and, we trust, candid examination of the book, 
our judgement is, that however it may abound in excellent pru- 
dential maxims, it can never turn an inquirer into the way of 
life. We view it to be defective, first of all, upon the great ‘and 
fundamental subject of the natural character of man. 'The 
disease of the soul is overlooked ; and as a physician’s prescrip- 
tions are all wrong, if he has erred respecting the nature or even 
the extent of the disease, so the directions which are here given 
will be found inefficacious to the cure and salvation of the soul, 
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The title of this book would more properly have been, An 
Essay on Moral Culture. It does not recognize the alienation 
of the soul from God; but commences with directions for the 
attainment of a spiritual mind, without informing the reader that 
he has by nature a ‘carnal mind, which is enmity against God, 
and is not subject to the law of God, nor can be.” The complaint 
might justly be made in this case as of old, ‘ The hurt of the soul 
is slightly healed.’ A great philosopher has remarked, that er- 
ror is apt to be inconsistent with itself. We feel this to be the 
case in what is said in treating upon this point. 

“There is an animal life, and there isa spiritual life. Man is born into 
the first at the birth of his body; he is born into the second when he sub- 
jects himself to the power of religion, and prefers his rational and immortal 
to his sensual nature. During his ea, liest days, he is an animal only, pursu 
ing, like other animals, the wants and desires of his body, and coneul.ing his 
present gratification and immediate interest But it is not designed that he 
shall continue thus. He is made for something better and higher. He has 
anobler nature and nobler interests. He must learn to live tor these: and 
this learning to feel and value his spiritual nature, and to live for eternity ; 
this change from the animal and earthly existence of infancy, to a rational, 
moral, spiritual existence,—this it is to be born into the spiritual life ” 


Turning to a subsequent chapter, where the inquirer is spok 
en of, it is said—— 


“ He looks back to the early and innocent days, when, if his Saviour had 
been on earth, he might have taken him to his arms, and said, ‘Of such is 
the kingdom of Goce.’ But, alas! how has he been changed! He has part- 
ed wit that innocence, he has strayed from the kingdom of heaven, he has 
defiled and lost the image of his Maker.” 


We cannot understand how the Saviour could have declared 
that such beings as those who are represented as in animal life 
were fit subjects for the kingdom of heaven, if such a change is 
necessary, as the author inculcates, into a spiritual life. The 
difficulty presented by these two passages arose from the au 
thor’s belief in the original purity of the soul, and his endeay 
ors(which in no case has proved successful upon this system,) 
to account for the unfailing aberration of man from God, as life 
advances. ‘lhe reason why the soul does not awake in the 
likeness of its Maker at the dawn of its conscious life, is stated 
to be as follows. 


“ As soon as he can love and obey his parents, he can love and obey God ; 
and this is religion. The capacity of doing the one is the capacity of doing 
the other. 

“It is true, the latter is not so universally done as the former ; but the cause 
is not, that religion is unsuited to the young, but that their attention is en- 
grossed by visible objects and present pleasures. Occupied with these, it re- 
quires effort and pains-taking to direct the mind to invisible things; to turn 
the attention from the objects which press them on every side, to the ab 
stract, spiritual objects of faith. Hence it is easy to see, that the want of 
early religion is owing, primarily, to the circumstances in which childhood is 
placed, and, next, to remissness in education. Worldly things are before the 
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child's eye, and minister to its gratification every hour and every minute; 
but religious things are presented to it only in a formal and dry way once M 
week. ‘The things of the world are made to constitute its pleasures; those 
of religion are made its tasks. It is made to feel its dependence on a parent's 
love every hour; but is seldom reminded of its dependence on God, and 
then perhaps only in some stated lesson, which it learns by compulsion, and 
not in the midst of the actual engagements and pleasures of its little life. Jy 
partakes of the caresses of its human parents, and cannot remember the 
time when it was not an object of their tenderness; so that their image ig 
interwoven withits very existence. But God it has never seen, and has sel- 
dom heard of him; his name and presence are banished from common con- 
versation, and inferior and visible agents receive the gratitude for gifts which 
come from him. So also the parent’s authority is immediate and visibly ex- 
ercised, and obedience grows into the rule and habit of life. But the author. 
ity of God is not displayed in any sensible act of declaration; it is only heard 
of at set times and in set tasks; and thus it fails of becoming mingled with 
the principles of conduct, or forming a rule and habit of subjection—In a 
word, let it be considered how little and how infrequently the idea of God ig 
brouglit home to the child’s mind, even under the most favorable circumstan- 
ces, and how little is done to make him the object of love and obedience, in 
comparison with what is done to unite its affections to its parents ; while, at 
the same time, the spirituality and invisibility of the Creator render it neces- 
sary that even more should be done ;—and it will be seen that the want of an 
early and spontaneous growth of the religious character is not owing to the 
want of original capacity for religion, but is te be traced to the unpropitious 
circumstances in which childhood is passed, and the want of uniform, earnest, 
perseveting instruction.” 


This seems to us entirely unsatisfactory. Since the mind of 
a child does not immediately recognize the authority of God, as 
soon as the parent has made it intelligible, we cannot resist 
the conclusion that the child is destitute by nature of the love of 
God. It would not be so, were it not for “one man’s disobedience.” 
But further. ‘To attribute the irreligious spirit which appears 
in the young to neglect in their education, seems man 
festly erroneous. Pious parent have made the experiment, 
limes without number, watching the first indications of moral 
action to pour in the holy influence of religious authority, the 
love of God, and especially the love of the Saviour. ‘I'he re- 
sult has not been such as to prove (according to the fair infer- 
ence from the author’s meaning) that all which is necessary to 
ensure a religious character in men is faithful early instruction. 
But then the author says, there is another reason to account for 
this, viz: the abstract nature of God and of the motives of re- 
ligion. If God could be made as real to the child’s mind in 
his benevolence, in his love of purity, as the earthly parent, it 
would be otherwise. We ask, How is it that influence of an 
abstract nature in other things has so great an effect upon a 
child? You may fill the soul of a boy with the love of milita- 
ry glory, though he never saw the brave man whose deeds you 
rehearse ; and how is it that he is susceptible to such influence, 
as abstract as the character and love of God? Why is it that 
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you can set his soul on fire with love to great and good men 
whom he has never seen, so that the effect of his early feelings 
lasts till death, when all that is said by the persuasiveness of a 
mother to wake up in his mind the love of God, produces wea- 
risomeness and is soon forgotten? But we think it a mistake 
to represent the idea of God and his authority as of an abstract 
nature, when entertained by a child. He shows by his ques- 
tions, such as, ‘Where does God live? Can he hear me 
speak ? that he always impersonates the Deity in his thoughts, 
so that if he had that in him which a holy being pos 
sesses, as we see he has an innate susceptibility to impression 
from the character of great men, the character and authority of 
God would immediately establish him in a religious life. The 
first man was thus susceptible to the authority of God, but 
gave his selfish feelings the predominance over it; and ever since, 
though that authority is brought near to the hearts of the young, 
they follow his example, and in consequence, as the Bible tells 
us, of his transgression, are disinclined to the service of God, 
and love the creature more than the Creator. Hence the dark 
and dreadful picture in the Bible of the natural character 
of man, a character possessed by every descendant of Adam, 
and constituting the necessity of that change which Christ has 
said must be experienced in order to see the kingdom of God. 
Our Author seems compelled to acknowledge the necessity of a 
change; but how it happens that every one comes into a con- 
dition which forms so sad a contrast to his “ early and innocent 
days,” we are not informed; still, it is taken for granted 
that every one, who can possibly come to this book as an inquir- 
er, has “a sense of sin, and the feeling that his heart is not 
pure, that his thoughts, dispositions, appetites, passions, have not 
been duly regulated, that he has lived according to his own will 
and not that of God.” It is certainly interesting to see how 
candid men will frequently admit the fact, while at the same 
time they oppose ¢he doctrine, of universal depravity. 

The inquirer is now directed to proceed in the attainment of 
true religion, with an insufficient knowledge of his condition 
and Wants as a sinner. 


“ What you are to seek, therefore, is, under the guidance of Jesus Christ, 
to feel your relation to God, and to live under a sense of responsibility to him ; 
tocultivate assiduously those sentiments and affections which spring out of 
this responsible and filial relation, as well as those which arise out of your 
connexion with other men as his offspring ; to perform all the duties to Him 
and them, which appertain to this character and relation; and to cherish 
that heavenward tendency of mind, which should spring from a consciousness 
of possessing an immortal nature. He who does all this is a religious man, 
or, in other words, a Christian.” 


VOL. V.— NO. V. 24 
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Such efforts before regeneration are like “the climbing of a 
sandy way to the feet of the aged.” ‘The first part of these 
directions lead to that sentimentality which is a popular subgti- 
tute for true religion, and “the consciousness of an immortal 
nature,” as a motive of action, only to a cold. philosc phic, lofty 
pride. Many an amiable friend have we known, who has sought 
for peace as here directed ; but whose experience was like that 
of Paul before his conversion.~ We have heard such an one 
complain, after all his endeavors to live an upright life, that God 
still seemed to him at a great distance. "There was no “ near- 
ness of access.” He thought that he loved God, and wondered 
when told that he was mistaken. But now he sees, that the 
love which be once had for God was the same which he feels 
towards natural scenery, when the waterfall, or mountain, or sea, 
awakens emotions of beauty or grandeur. ‘The reason of the dif- 
ference in his feelings is, he has undergone a more thorough 
change in his soul than could be realized from his former efforts, 
It is evident that the respected author of the book before us dis. 
believes in the necessity of such a change, that he does not pro- 
fess to have experienced it himself, and that, in his view, noth- 
ing is necessary to establish the soul in holiness, but the culture 
of the moral virtues and a strict endeavor to live a correct life. 

Leaving out of view, the scriptural argument. we call the at 
tention of the reader to an argument from facts. From the 
earliest age when religious experience was recorded, to the pres- 
ent day, we find a great multitude, speaking of a remarkable 
and instantaneous change in their religious feelings. In some, 
it occurred after a long and wearisome struggle ; in others, as in 
the case of the jailor at Philippi, it was preceded by a short pe- 
riod of anxiety. ‘There wasa time, they say, ‘when a divine 
influence seemed to be exerted upon us to which we remember 
no parallel in our previous existence. Suddenly we saw, ina 
most affecting manner, the evil of sin, the holiness of God, our 
desert of hell, and our need of the atonement of Christ; our 
stubborn wills were broken, and we accepted the mercy of the 
Gospel, as sinners who deserved to die. Immediately there fell 
from our eyes as it had been scales; a state of mind succeeded, 
in some cases of calm and delightful meditation, in others of el- 
evated and joyful emotions ; and a sense of God’s love, of safe- 
ty through Christ, a hatred of sin, and desire of holiness spread 
through the soul, and lives there to this day.— Examine the 
religious history of the thousands of evangelical Christians from 


*Rom. vii. 9, to the end. See a Sermon of Jeremy Taylor’s, showing that Pavl 
here clescribes a state of unregeneracy, and not the Christian conflict, as generally sup- 
posed, 
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the Apostles to our time, and you will find that they all speak 
of this remarkable change, and such feelings as flowing there- 
from. Read the memoirs of Howe, Bates, Owen, Edwards, 
Cowper, Chalmers, and hundreds of others, and you will not 
fil to find in each case a recognition of these feelings. ‘The 
same is true of those who were educated in a disbelief of this 
change; of which Chalmers is a remarkable instance, who 
now preaches the faith which he once destroyed. It has occur 
red im our community, as we ali know, amongst those who 
were so situated as to imbibe prejudices against evangelical sen 
timents, and were once zealous defenders of an | Opposite faith. 
You cannot say that the phenomenon is owing to any peculia r 
ity of time, « rp ‘lace, or circumstance : for it is i ‘ rved in every 
Diwétion, i in almost every congregation of nominal Christians 
amongst us, and now follows the preaching of evangelical Mis 
gionaries In the South Sea Islands and amongst the Greenland 
ers." You cannot say, therefore, that this change is experien- 
ced only by men of some particular persuasion, or is confined to 
certain degrees of latitude. You must not say that it is fanat 
icism; for we profess to be as capable of judging of matters 
relating to our Own’ consciousness, as our friends. There are 
men who have recorded their experience upon this subject, after 
mature reflection, whose intellect stands side by side with the 
great minds of the earth. ‘You will not assume to say that 
many of the Laymen, who adorn the several learned professions 
in our cities, are incompetent to testify to the r reality of this 
change. ‘Their testimony upon matters of experience would be 
relied upon in any court of justice, and no jury would hesitate 
to make it the foundation of a verdict. What eon can be said 
of this change by one who disbelieves in its reality ? All which 
he can say is, ‘1 have never experienced it myself.’ 

If the reader is one who is seeking to lead a religious life, and 
has read the book under consideration, and felt that it did not 
describe his case, Or help him to the attainment of that for 
which he has labored, we think that we can show him a more 
excellent way. If we could succeed in disabusing him of the 
impressions which he has received relating to the subject of 
Regeneration, we believe that he would be filled with admira- 
tion at the provision which it makes for his wants, as a sinful 
ering man. ‘To those who are desirous of attaining to the 
likeness of God, there is an assistance promised, and a 
radical change e(fected, of which we should suppose they would 


*See the Journals of the Missionaries of the London Missionary Society, in the Mis 
sienary Herald for the Jast three months. 
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be glad to avail themselves. Indeed the prejudices against the 
subject of Regeneration are most unkind. It contains the only 
sure foundation of success in the conflict with sin. Instead of 
the wearisome, fruitless, unsatisfying, painful strife which some 
persons now endeavor to maintain, they may, by regeneration, 
be made free from the law of sin and death. By this change 
the whole current of affections is turned, and to him who hag 
experienced it, life is not, as before, a cons tantly distressing effort 
to urge his way against a stream which sets towards a sinful 
and ensnaring world. If you would see clearly the evil of sin 
and the beauty of perfect holiness, you must have this change. 
If you would feel the power of religious motives, the joy and 
peace which passeth all understanding, you must have this 
change. ‘ We speak that we do know and testify that which 
we have seen? We tried the course prescribed in this book 
through weary years, but, except when conscience had become 
stupified by worldliness, and the reasonable fears of a destitution 
of meetness for heaven were lulled to sleep, we found no rest. 
This has been the experience of multitudes who at last were 
born of the Spirit. 

This change is necessarily preceded by conviction of sin; 
for as the soul is active and not passive when it takes place, 
and the change is a voluntary exercise of the faculties in turn- 
ing from sin to holiness, we never turn until such conviction 
has been felt. It is not strange, therefore, that the book before 
us, having failed to give the reader a true and scriptural account 
of his wretched and lost condition as a sinner, should omit to 
speak of this change as a necessary part of religious experi- 
ence, or as essential to salvation. "The inquirer is taught that 
he is an imperfect, erring man, inclined to receive impressions 
from the things which are seen and temporal rather than from 
those which are unseen, and that his great endeavor must be 
to form a habitude of living in the contemplation of spiritual 
realities, and with an impression of the superiority of the soul 
to the body. ‘To obtain this “is to be a Christian.”! 

Some time since, a young friend of amiable feelings, and in 
the judgement of her liberal connections, a Christian, was made 
to feel that such directions as are here given, and all her corres- 
ponding efforts, did not satisfy the wants of her soul. She was 
convinced that there was need of something more than she had 
yet experienced in order to prepare for heaven. Prayer and the 
serious perusal of the Scriptures, accompanied with earnest de- 
sires to know the truth, soon produced a most pungent convic- 
tion of sin. She told her feelings to her young friends, and 
they were astonished that so exemplary and excellent a person 
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should feel anxiety respecting her character in the sight of God. 
They could not understand what she meant by representing her- 
self as a great sinner, for they had considered her as a pattern of 
virtue. ‘They asked one and another, what made her weep so 
much ; and at last concluded that her mind was impaired. by 
some unknown cause, and advised her to seek relief from a 
voyage !! Soon, however, she came to them with a counte- 
nance full of heaven, and said, ‘I have found Christ ; bat this 
language was as unintelligible to them as her previous distress. 
This is one case out of the multitudes which occur in our con- 
gregations almost every month. Under the preaching of evan- 
gelical religion, these instances of deep conviction are frequent ; 
but to those of an opposite system they are a stumbling block 
and foolishness. No one could receive conviction of sin by 
reading the book before us. We are here taught that we are 
imperfect and frail, and this is all. Nevertheless we were sur- 
prised to find allusions made to individuals in such a state of 
anxiety as we have described, and could not account for it, 
until we remembered that we had seen members of other con- 
gregations than our own in this state, in consequence of occa- 
sionally listening to evangelical instructions, or the faithful ad- 
monitions of evangelical friends ; and that the book had been 
frequently: given to members of our own societies, who were 
alarmed for the safety of their souls. ‘The manner in which 
the whole subject of religious anxiety is treated is well adapted 
toallay the fears of the inquirer, while it seems to approve of 
them, and then it directs his eyes away from “ the sinner’s hope,” 
to his own efforts after moral culture. “If a person,” it is here 
observed, “is in this state of mind, he is to be congratulated 
upon it.” 

“ We are to be thankful to God in his behalf, that another immortal soul is 
awake to its responsibility, and seeking real happiness. We would urge him 
to cherish the feelings which possess him; not with melancholy desponden- 
ey; not with superstitious gloom ; not with unmanly and unmeaning debase- 
ment; but with thoughtful, self-distrusting concern, with deliberate study 
for the path of duty, and a resolute purpose not to swerve from it. 


Remember that much depends, | might say, every thing depends, on the 
ase you make of this your present disposition.” 


The anxious inquirer is then directed to “avoid every pur- 
suit, engagement, company, inconsistent with” his anxiety. 
“Say nothing of your thoughts and feelings to any but one or 
two confidential friends.” “ Apply therefore te your minister.” 
“Tn this manner, feel your way along quietly, silently, steadily.” 
“Be anxious to establish yourself firmly in the power of godli- 
hess, before you exhibit its form.” Especially, “ Do not spend 
toomuch time in public meetings.” “It is at times a higher duty 
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to attend to your family.” “‘Ye wives be in subjectien to 
your own husbands.”’ Thus “ form your character in private.” 
The chapter immediately succeeding points out “'The Means 
of Religious /mprovement,” viz. Reading, Meditation, Prayer, 
Hearing the Word, and the Lord’s supper. 
In all these directions, there is not one which is not, in 
its place, important. But oh, how insufficient they are to 
the wants of an awakened sinner! We are not surprised that 
it was thought necessary to publish a tract, vindicating this sys- 
tem of Religion “from the charge of not going far enough.” 
The words of Dr. Watts came forcibly to our minds : r 


“ Not the most perfect rules they gave 
* Could show one sin forgiven.” 


The Saviour of sinners is not mentioned in these directions! 
There ‘is, however, so much said respecting religious anxiety, 
apparently to encourage and deepen it, that an awakened sin- 
ner, meeting with sympathy in his distress, might possibly be in- 
duced torely upon these directions,though they would be to him for 
a support only as a bruised reed. We sincerely believe that the 
author wrote with an honest intention to direct the inquirer 
according to the light which was in him; that he spake that 
which he knew and testified those things which he had seen; 
but there are other things, essential to salvation, which he did 
not know and had not seen; and therefore could not be expeet- 
ed to testify, as Cecil says, beyond his experience. If conviction 
of sin has taken deep hold of an inquirer, we do not apprehend 
any danger from his perusing these directions; they will be to 
him like the advice of one who turned “ Pilgrim” aside to seek 
help from Mr. Legality ; but as Pilgrim passed near a moun- 
tain at the entrance of the town, the lightnings flashed out be- 
fore him, and the mountain and earth heaved, and a voice as 
from the Law, cried, ‘'The soul that sinneth shall die, and 
drove the trembling sinner once more to seek refuge from the 
Cross.—To one, however, who had received only slight im- 
pressions of his sinfulness, we should fear ‘he book would in 
in this respect be a voice crying, Peac’, Peace. 

In order to a faithful discharge of the duty which we have 
undertaken in reviewing the book before us, we are obliged to 
refer to another circumstance which makes it, in our opinion, 
of an injurious tendency. The author, by interweaving Or 
thodox terms into his composition, gives it a savour of evangel- 
ical piety. Having attended upon Unitarian preaching for 4 
period of four years, we have several times listened to Sermons 
from Mr. Ware ; and no preacher produced a greater effect upon 
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the congregation with which we worshipped, than he. But the 
terms and phrases which we all knew to be peculiar to another 
denomination of Christians were so frequent, that there was 
often an interchange of significant looks amongst a portion of 
the hearers during the sermon; and the inquiry was made 
more than once, in a very serious manner, whether the preacher 
was changing his sentiments. FrofW all we have heard, we 
have no doubt that such a manner of writing does injury, as 
well as good ; the first, by deceiving, (we do not say, intention- 
ally) those who cannot discriminate, and infusing error into 
their minds with a seasoning of truth; and the second, by un- 
consciously awakening so much solemnity and fear in the minds 
of hearers, that a greater number of them have been compel- 
led to leave their places of worship and seek relief to their dis- 
turbed consciences from evangelical ministers, than has been the 
case under the more liberal and tasteful exhibitions of the Gos- 
pel: ‘The author, in the book before us, uses intimations of the 
future eternal punishment of the wicked, which we must pre- 
sume grew out of his actual belief in that awful truth, and were 
not inserted merely to make the style pathetic and impressive. 
He says, for instance, as the effect of irreligion, “the soul en- 
ters eternity without having secured its salvaiion.” p. 14. “ They 
wish to be assured that their souls are safe.” p. 25. “ Will 
be left to perish in their sins.” p.30. “Speechless and hope- 
less,” in the judgment. p.35. “ You willdo your soul an ever- 
lasting injury.” p. 41.—It is well known that the great major- 
ity of this denomination reject the doctrine of the eternal pun- 
ishment of the wicked. We must conclude from these expres- 
sions, which no considerate or serious man would use lightly, 
that the author differs from his brethren upon this point. If 
this be the case, and the reader is made to believe that the soul 
who goes into eternity “ without having secured its salvation” 
must be “ hopeless” forever, how affecting is it to find that the 
book provides no Saviour from this wraith to come but moral 
culture, and to him who is without Christ, the uncovenanted 
mercy of God. 

We. come now to state our great objection to this book, and to 
the system of religion upon which it is based, viz, that it con- 
tains no Saviour. We feel it to be without Christ. We were 
astonished to find how few allusions there were in this book to 
the Saviour. Nothing is said of Christ, as we have shown, at 
the time when the soul oppressed with guilt and danger feels its 
need of a friend. ‘The sinner is directed to be a philosopher, 
and by retiring into himself and forming good resolutions, 
to fix the religious principle deeply, and attain to a spiritual 
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mind. Socrates perhaps might have appreciated these diree- 
tions, had he been in such a state of mind, and might have prae- 
tised upon them ; or any oneelse, who had habituated hirnself 
to reflective acts, and by discipline had become esoteric in his 
mental habits, provided, however, that his conviction of his ina- 
vility to work out his own,righteousness were not so great as to 
force from him the pathe 4H cry, ‘O > ut there were a days-man 
or Mediator betwixt us, who might lay his hand upon us both 

If we have not mistaken the previ —< nt character of our world, 
and the wants of human nature, such a religion is not adapted 
to be universal. When Christ said, “'l'othe poor the Gospel is 
preached,” he had in mind, without doubt, the schools of philoso- 
phy, in which the benefits of wisdom were shut up from common 
people ; and the excellency of his religion, and the great sign by 
which he gave the Baptist to know that it came from heaven, was, 
that it was suited to the apprehension of the uninstructed. 
We defy an angel from heaven so to preach this system of Mr. 
W. to a poor man scripturally convinced of his sins, as to 
dry one tear, light up one ray of hope on his face, or put the 
new song into his mouth. It is a cold abstraction. We have 
ourselves proved its inability to bless the soul. If any one says 
that it has made him happy, we will engage to produce the 
same sensations which he calls happiness, by reading to him 
from the Theory of Moral Se mee or from the Excursion, 
or by showing him the genes r procuring the performance of 
his favorite music. ‘The sublime contemplation of God is not 
religion ; nor the philosophical admiration of the character of 
Jesus; nor the sentimental love of virtue, more properly called 
pride of character. ‘The world at large are not capable of such 
happiness. Now if Paley’s grand a priori argument for a _rev- 
elation be true, namely, that we may suppose that a benevolent 
God would have given that which men so much needed, we 
may with strict propriety extend it and say, Ifa benevolent God 
gave a revelation, it must be one which is adapted to the majority 
of mankind. But the majority of men cannot, and (so long 
as the pursuit of the arts of life is necessary) will not intellee- 
tualize, or be sufficiently contemplative, or so refined in their 

perceptions of moral beauty, as to understand and feel this re 
ligion. It needs incarnation. Man wears flesh and blood, and 
is not capable of being so etherealized out of those principles 
which belong to his compound nature, as to be affected by those 
truths and sentiments alone which have experienced a moral 
sublimation. We see this in the appointment of the rites and 
ceremonies of the Jewish religion, which were in merciful con- 
descension to that principle of our nature, which requires sensi- 
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ble objects to make an impression upon us. It is a very illiberal 
notion of Judaism, that its ritual was wholly of a gross and low 
nature, because it was addressed to sense. We needit. Else 
why did the the visible symbol of the Almighty’s presence rest 
at the door of the tabernacle ? Why was not the moral law 
written in the stars and flowers, and breathed into the soul by 
summer winds, like this modern religion, instead of the glory 
of God descending upon Sinai, with the voice of a trumpet and 
the sound of words? It will be said, perhaps, that such man- 
ifestations were necessary in the infancy of the world, and 
amongst a rude people. But mankind, with all their improve- 
ments in knowledge and cultivation, have not lost their suscep- 
tibility to impression through the senses: else the voice of the 
living preacher, and dramatic representations, and the thousand 
ceremonies which men throng to behold, had given place to si- 
lent contemplation. 

Is it still said that it was the object of the Most High entirely 
to dispense, in his intercourse with men, with all appeals to the 
senses! We do not believe it. ‘The Apostle says these things 
were only “a shadow” of the coming dispensation. Of course, 
there must be as much substance in the antitype, as in the 
shadow ; but according to the book before us, Christianity itself 
is only a shadow, a spirit, no tangible shape, all etherealized, 
airy, beautiful, and sentimental. But where is that principle 
of human nature, which craves impressions from sensible ob- 
jects? ‘This religion overlooks it, and therefore it is not a reli- 
gion suited to human nature. Is it asked, what have you in 
your system which marks it as superior in this respect to ours ? 
We reply, “The word BecAME FLESH.” ‘This is the grand 
central truth of our religion: God in Christ. It is not God, 
the Infinite Spirit merely, pervading heaven and earth, whom 
no man hath seen at any time: it is God in Christ, wearing 
human nature like a soft cloud on the brightness of his God- 
head, and putting forth before his awful majesty the sympathies 
and feelings of a man to attract our feeble and sinful spirits. 
An unbeliever must certainly acknowledge this to be a wonder- 
ful provision of Jehovah for our benefit, if it were only true: 
and to us i¢ ts all true. Christ comes to us as a friend and 
brother of whom we are not afraid ; and still when we commit 
the keeping of our souls to him, we feel that the fulness of the 
Godhead is in him ; so that God comes to us, not as a “ Divine 
Idea.” or a Great spirit, but as the man Christ Jesus. We 
have been rebuked so often for making a parade (as it is called) 
of our religious exercises, that we shall not attempt to describe 
the joy which fills the soul, when the character of God is pre- 
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sented for the first time to a sinner in this light. If, however, 
the reader is one whois dissatisfied with that faith which provides 
no Saviour, (except as the word is used metaphorically) we can 
assure him that God (literally) in Christ affords a consolation 
for which he will seek elsewhere in vain. We cannot be dis. 
possessed of our belief, when it is corporated with our conscious- 
ness. We read Greek quotations from Justin Martyr and Plato, 
and books upon (against) the Logos, intended to show us the 
folly of our faith—with an assurance that “we know whom 
we have believed.” This faith meets the wants of our whole 
nature by addressing us, not as pure, intellectual, spiritual sub- 
stances, but as men, with feelings and passions which can- 
not be satisfied, as God has constituted them, without an incar- 
nation of religion, something brought near to the senses, which 
we can, as it were, “see with our eyes, and look upon, and our 
hands handle of the word of life.” "The other system goes back 
to Aristotle, and makes God like the vast, secret power, 
which gives motion toa machine; and judging from m iny of 
their most accomplished writers, they love Him, not personally, 
but through his works, and are obliged (as that most unchristian 
Poet, and author of the Universal Hymn,—that cenotaph to 
the Deity, expresses it) “ to look through nature up to nature’s 
God ;”—whereas by worshipping and loving “ God in Christ,” 
we become acquainted with God first of all, and look through 
Him to His works. When we think of heaven, there is Christ 
wearing our clorified nature in union with the divine: and how 
is it possible for man to be brought nearer to God? Let those 
who talk so emptily of the dignity of human nature come and 
learn this great truth, if they would see how truly great man 
as. ‘Then we remember that this exalted Saviour is not only 
our example, teacher ; but, “ he died for us,” and “ delivered us 
from the wrath to come.” His blood, His stripes, His cross, His 
dying agonies mean something with us; they go to our hearts; 
they fill our souls with joy which is unspeakable and full of glo- 
ry. When we speak of his sufferings, we are not obliged to 
slip the word in merely because the Bible uses it, and pass over 
it hastily ; we dwell upon those sufferings, and rest all our hopes 
there, and are not ashamed of the cross. Observe the follow- 
ing allusion to Christ in the book before us. 


*« And it is not to the example alone of the Saviour that you are to have 
reference in your prayers. Youare alsotoregard him as the Mediator through 
whom they are to be offered. It belongs to the system of our religion, that 
the thought of its Founder should he associated in the minds of its disciples 
with all tbat they are and do; with their sense of obligation, and their senti- 
ments of piety.” 
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It chills the soul, to think that when we come to God 

rayer, we are directed to ask for ga | because Christ was the 
he Be of our religion. ‘This is like feeding on dew. It ix 
indeed a beautiful thought to carry with us in prayer, that Christ 
was the great Founder of our religion,—but if we are not 
wholly ignorant of human nature, no one is capable of deriving 
pleasure from it, but those who can also understand and relish 
Alison on Taste, or Burke on the Sublime and Beautiful ; and 
how large a proportion does such a class bear to the community 
This religion is too scholastic and subtile to reclaim a lost world 
to God. Could you make a poor heathen in his ignorance love 
God by such means? No wonder that the plan for missionary 
enterprise among the promoters of this system, has been to make 
davilization and the arts and sciences the pioneers of their relig- 
ion ; but then it would take years of “ moral culture” to make a 
Hottentot sufficiently sentimental to understand it. See the pow 
ax of the opposite faith. A heathen in India had driven nails 
into his sandals, and had walked several miles on the sharp 
points to appease his Arag yee Faint with the loss of blood 
and exhausted with pain, he drew near to a little group who 
were listening to one of our missionaries beneath a tree. He 
was preaching from these words—‘ And the blood of Jesus Christ 
his Son cleanseth us from all sin.’ The heathen leaned upon 
his staff, in fixed attention, till at length he cried out, ‘This is 
just what I want just what | want;’ and thre as away his bloody 
sandals in the presence of the natives, and embraced Christian- 
ity. Oh what power is there in atoning blood to affect the 
soul! and what sensations are those when, instead of thinking 
af Christ as a “public exemplar,” and “ Teacher,” we can say, 
“He loved mr, and gave himself for mr.” 

The next thing which we observe in this book, is the very 
peculiar manner in which the subject of prayer is treated. ‘There 
are directions given such as we had never before seen. The 
very nature of prayer requires that it be spontaneous. But the 
sentences which follow made us feel, that the religion which 
this book teaches does not inspire the soul with such emotions 
as David expresses when he says, ‘ As the hart panteth for the 
water brooks, so pants my soul after thee, O God.’ 


“First of all, when the hour has arrived, seek to excite in your mind a 
sense of the divine presence, and of the greatness of the act in which you 
are engaging. Summon up the whole energy of your mind. Put all your 
powers upon the stretch.” “In this way make an effort after a devout tem- 


per.” 


We need nothing more to convince us of the insufficiency of 
this system, as it regards the life of piety in the soul. These 
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rules will be in vain so long as the soul is destitute of the love 
of God; and where the love of God exists, they will be use. 
less. We conceive it to be easy for a minister of this religion, 
and for a few of the more serious amongst its followers, who 
spend their lives in sober contemplation, to practise secret prayer; 
but the very fact that such prescriptions as those above quoted 
are given, shows that, as a general thing, those who embrace 
this religion, find prayer a toilsome exercise. With us, the first 
evidence of piety is the almost involuntary pouring forth of the 
soul before God. ‘This was adduced by the Saviour himself ag 
the proof of Paul’s conversion—*“ Behold he prayeth.” Did An- 
anias need to give the young convert rules for obtaining a devout 
spirit, or direct him to “ make an effort after a devout temper?” 
We judge no man upon the subject of secret prayer; we dare 
not look into that place of which Christ has commanded that 
the door be shut ; we reason merely from the directions which 
it was deemed necessary to give in such a book as this, intend- 
ed as an assistant in forming the religious character. We should 
never give such rules to young Christians in our congregations. 
lf we perceived that they were in a state that called for them, 
we should preach to them from a solemn question which was 
asked to try the spirit of a suspected self deceiver, ‘ Will he ak 
ways call upon God? We teach that there is no such test of 
real religion as the inquiry, ‘Do you love secret prayer? Is it 
easy or constrained’? If the latter, all ‘ efforts after a devout 
temper’ when the hour has arrived, we should fear would be 
without effect. 

This system of religion presents another great difficulty. 
The Bible makes a Mediator necessary in order to acceptable 
prayer. In the book before us, as already quoted, Christ is 
spoken of once as Mediator, as an Advocate, and as Intercessor. 
It always seems to us as if the writers upon this system were 
troubled, when obliged to speak of Christ in these offices. We 
cannot see why they might not entirely dispense with these 
names. For if God requires no atonement for the forgiveness 
of sin, and no atoning Saviour on whose account we may be 
accepted and pardoned, what need is there of an Advocate to 
“appear in the presence of God for us?’ And if Christ has 
done nothing which God looks upon as the ground of a sinner's 
salvation, with what propriety can he be called an Intercessor! 
Does the man Christ Jesus plead, to make the Father prop 
tious? This is too much like old, misrepresented Calvinism. 
Our system makes these terms of great meaning. Christ hav- 
ing atoned for our sins, may with great propriety and beauty 
be called our Advocate ; for when a penitent pleads for mercy, 
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the remembrance of what Christ has done constitutes the reason 
why that sinner should be forgiven. ‘Thus Christ is our Ad- 
yocate ; just as if, in the legal sense of the word, he produced 
such considerations from the law of God, and from the fact that 
he had become the end of the law for righteousness to every one 
that believeth, that God can justify and yet be.just. And thus, 
in like manner, when a sinner acknowledges his guilt, and strict 
justice requires his punishment, Christ, having done that which 
enables the Lawgiver to suspend the operation of the law, is to 
the soul what an inferceding friend would be in the time of 
peril. Sut how unmeaning the terms, if no atonement. is ad- 
mitted! What is the advocacy of Christ “the Teacher,” Christ 
“the Exemplar?” Suppose that a king should send an officer 
of state to proclaim his clemency to a nuniber of rebels, and 
having set. before them the benefits of subordination and good 
government, they should repent: does this officer become their 
advocate and intercessor by what he has done? Or, in other 
words, does the fact that he has been on an embassy constitute 
the great reason why they should be forgiven? Surely not 
But if he had paid a ransom for these men from his own re 
sources, and had a place at court to see that their pardon, when 
ever they applied, was signed and sealed, he might well be 
called their advocate and intercessor. But it will be said in re 
ply, Christ is our Mediator, because he was the internuntius be 
tween God and man. ‘True, when he was on earth; but now 
that his work on earth has ceased, of course, according to this 
system, his Mediatorship has expired! But our views 
the Mediat rship of Christ are more in consonance with those 
of the Bible, which represents that “ he ever liveth” for this 
purpose, and that he will not cease to administer between God 
and man, till the end :—when he will give up the mediatoria: 


—, 


kingdom, and no such distinction will any more be known be 
tween God as Lawgiver and Christ as Mediator, but the pur 
poses of redemption being accomplished, God, the undistinguish 
ed Deity, will fill every relation to the uni rse, and be * All in 


All.” We observe here, that our vie. 


of the mediatorship ren- 


der it easy to explain every passage which speaks of the inferi 
ority of Christ to God. So that when he savs, “ The Son can 


do nothing of himself but what he seeth the Father do;” and, 
“I can do nothing without the Father,” we are warranted by 
the context to understand him as saying, that their will and 
purposes are inseparable, and not that he is an inferior being. 
‘You say, addressing the Jews, ‘that [ speak these things in 
my own name, and dishonor God; I hereby profess my sub- 
jection to God in the work which I am engaged, and own him 
VOL. V.— NO. V. 29 tes 
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as my superior in the kingdom of grace.’ Would a mere man 
have dared to say, ‘My Father is greater than I? There ig 
not a passage in the Bible respecting Christ which we cannot 
easily explain, retaining our present views of him ; every thing 
is obvious and natural on the supposition of his two natures: 
but rejecting his deity, we are troubled on every side with pas 
sages which speak of a pre-existent nature, divine attributes, 
and the atoning efficacy of his blood. Amongst conflicting 
systems of philosophy, men choose that which explains the 
greatest number of existing phenomena. As philosophers, then, 
we embrace the Evangelical System. 


We have often asked, with what feelings our friends of this 
religious persuasion celebrate the Sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per? With their views of Christ, it would be to us a mere 
matter of sentiment, prov ided we could keep out of mind the 
awful significancy of the symbols. We should prefer that the 
minister would dispense with these symbols, and read those 
parts of the Saviour’s history which present the moral beauty 
of his character. Or, it would be interesting, if he would bring 
before us his pure precepts, and let us spend the time of Com- 
munion in meditating upon some one of them, to make it the 
rule of our life till the next Sacramental season. All this we 
might and should be willing to do “in remembrance” of Him, 
if we had their views of Christ. But oh! that blood! that 
blood! ‘The awful consciousness of a mysterious meaning ip 
it which we did not believe, but which ever and anon would 
wake up in the soul, would fill us with agony. And that brok- 
en body! Oh! there is something here, we should say, more 
than precept and example. ‘'This blood, a voice would whis- 
per, ‘was shed for many, for the remission of sins.’ This ordi- 
nance, so impressive and sublime from its very simplicity, must 
be something more than to remind us of a Martyr to the cause 
of truth. And then passages of corroborating import would 
come into the mind ; how that “he died for us, that we might 
not perish, but have everlasting life ;” that “ he delivered us from 
the wrath to come ;” that in him “ we have redemption through 
his blood ;”’ and there would be a constant effort during the 
whole service to persuade conscience that these passages were 
all figurative. ‘Thus the Communion season would always be 
anticipated with feelings of no pleasant nature, till we had sear- 
ed ourselves against the love of Christ—Gladly would we be 
excused from bringing forward a passage in the book before us 
relating to this subject. We wonder that it could have been 
written ; but we should suppose that it would remove every re- 
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maining doubt in the mind of a serious inquirer respecting the 
ability of this system, to satisfy the soul. ‘The writer is speak- 
ing of the opportunity which the Communion season affords for 
contemplative worship. 

« Many persons, I am aware, find it difficult so to control their minds as to 
render these silent moments profitable. But to such persons the very diffi- 
culty becomes a useful discipline, and the occasion should be valued for the 
sake of it. To aid them in the use of it, and to prevent its running to waste 
in miserable listlessness and idle rovings of the mind, it might be well that 
they should have with them some suitable little book of meditations and re- 
flections, which they may quietly consult in their seats, as guides to thought 
and devotion.’ 


What a secret is here betrayed respecting the feelings of com- 
municants under this system! But is it strange, when we 
consider that the Sacrament with them must of necessity be a 
disproportionate and overacted representation of the “ 'Teach- 
er 2” 

It has been a great object with some ministers of this persua- 
sion to open the doors of the church, and invite the whole con 
sregation to the communion. We do not wonder at this. We 
should do the same, if we were ministers of that religion. ‘The 
sacred and awful rite would oppress us with a sense of some 
thing mysterious and supernatural. As our views of Christ 
and love to his atoning character would not be proportioned to 
the impressive greatness of the scene, it would be a relief to have 
it made only a common service, by which all its mystery would 
be removed, and we released from the responsibility of do- 
ing that by ourselves, which would be easier to bear when 
shared by a multitude. Thus the ancient chieftain, who enter- 
ed the recesses of a temple with a small band, was overawed 
by the silence and imposing solemnity of the scene, and was 
not at ease till he had brought in his troops, and thus relieved 
himself from his dread of the place, by the sight of a multitude 
aud the voice of a festival. 

Such is the tendency of this system—such its want of adap 
tation to the nature of man, its inability to redeem a fallen world, 
to comfort and bless the soul. Its “ seanty creed” leaves unex- 
plained a great portion of that word of God which, it is boasted, 
is their only creed. It dishonors Him who is worthy “ to re- 
ceive power and riches and wisdom and strength and honor and 
glory and blessing.” It is deficient in breathing a spirit of 
prayer into the soul; and the great Memorial of Redeeming 
Love is brought before the mind with such feeble influence, that 
extraneous means are sometimes necessary to prevent “ the 
miserable listlessness” of a communicant’s feelings! Reader, is 
this your faith? Are you sure that the ‘Corner Stone’ is in 
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the foundation of your building for Eternity? And are you 
ready for the rains to descend, for the floods to come, and beat 
upon your house? We know how common it is to e vade these 
questions when put by a friend, and to quiet conscience and the 
rising doubt, by pointing to the excellent characters of a few 
who preach this system, saying, ‘ Do you believe that such an 
one is not a Christian ?—and that man—look at his life! Go 
with us and hear his solemn sermons, and melting prayers! | 
am willing to risk my soul wherever he considers it safe to rest 
his hopes.’ Therefore, you are in dreadful danger. Your min- 
ister is your idol—we fear, your life-boat, which you cling t 
instead of Christ. You are going to heaven, because he who 
preaches the faith which you embrace is such an affectionate, 
serious, engaging minister But it is written, “ Every one of us 
shall give account of hinge If to God.” Besides, your minister 
may not be a fair specimen of the tendency of the system which 
he preaches. “There are instances, a physician has just told 
me, of persons who had been crowded together in prisons so ill 
ventilated as to breed an infectious fever, yet having themselves 
escaped it, from the gradual adaptation of their constitutions to 
the noxious atmosphere which the *y hi . generated. "This avoids 
the inference so often drawn as to the real harmlessness of appa- 
rently mischievous doctrines from the j innocent lives of the men 
with whom they originated. l'o form a certain judgement con- 
cerning the tendency of any doctrine, one should rather look at 
the fruit it bears in the rt than in the teacher. For he 
only made it; they are made by it.” 

The Book is written with unaflect | simplicity and ease ; ex- 
hibits the most amiable feelings; suai many precepts of 
wisdom which we could wish were in the heart of every Chris- 
tian; and in many respects affords a good model for a book of a 
similar nature, founded on the essential truths and doctrines of 
the Gospel. The fact that it has gone through five editions 
shows the great demand for practical instruction occasioned by 
an all pervading interest in the subject of Religion ; and he who 
with the good taste and talent of this book shall combine the 
more interesting and thrilling views of Evangelical Religion, 
for the inquirers of this age, will from heaven read his name 
with that of Bunyan, and Baxter, and Doddridge ; and be sur 
rounded there with multitudes who will call him blessed. 
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Memorrns AND Conressions or Francis VoLtkMAR ReiNuARD, 
§S. T. D. Court Preacher at Dresden. Fromthe German. By 
Oxiver A. 'Tayvtor, Resident Licentiate, Theol. Seminary, An- 
dover. Boston: Peirce & Parker. 1832, pp. 164. 


Puan or THE Founper or Cuaristianity, By F. V. Rernnarp, 
S.T. D. &c. Translated from the fifth German Edition. By 
Ourver A. Taytor, A.M. New York: G. & C. & H. Car- 
vill. 1831, pp. 359. 


Reinhard was born in 1753. His father, a poor but pious 
and worthy minister of Vohenstrauss, watched with peculiar care 
over the early growth of his character, and sowed even in his 
childhood the seeds of his future eminence as a man, a scholar, 
andapreacher. His religious education was strictly evangelical ; 
and his early habit of perusing the Bible every day, and making 
it “the man of his counsel,” and the guide of his conduct, con- 
tributed much to the excellence of his entire character, and event- 
ually proved his only safeguard against the doubts and dangers 
which assailed him in a subsequent period of his life. 

Respecting the origin and influence of this habit, so worthy of 
being imitated by every youth, we quote his own language, in stat- 
ing the reason why he did not subsequently resort to sermons for 
his personal edification. 


“Tt isimpossible for any one to be accustomed at an earlier age, to look 
upon the Bible as the book of all books, than I was. I commenced learning 
to read with the Proverbs of Solomon, which were printed with distinct syl- 
lables for the sake of children ; and scarcely had I attained to any degree of 
skill in reading, when my father, to whom the Scriptures were every thing 
in matters of religion, presented me with a Bible. Hence, when a child of 
five years of age, I began to read the Bible. I read it in course, as I found it, 
from the beginning to the end, aud did it more than once ; never suffering a 
single day to pass, without having completed my task in this respect. This 
was indeed a childish notion. 1 felt so, and therefore never told my father of 
it, but read my Bible in silence, and altogether for myself. In the mean time, 
however, I derived increasing delight from reading it; embraced every op- 
ay which presented, to ask my father questions respecting it; and, as 

advanced, made many useful reflections of my own, until 1 gradually ac- 
quired the habit of using it for purposes of personal edification, without cal- 
ling any thing farther to my aid, than a spiritual song. This habit J carried 
with me to Regensburg. As I was always able, while there, to read the New 
Testament in the original, reading the Bible presented me with new attrac- 
tions. I ran to my Bible, therefore, whenever I wished for instruction, ani- 
mation, dr comfort ; and as I found every thing init that I wanted, in great 
abundance, I never once thought of seeking after other means of edifica- 
tion.” 


Tt is extremely interesting to follow the developement of Rein- 
hard’s mind, and trace the permanent, all-pervading influence of 
his father’s instructions. He gave early promise of his future em- 
inence ; and the hope of the fond father, ‘‘that he could make 
something out of his son,” may have roused his youthful spirit, 
and stimulated his subsequent exertions. His father excited in 
him a curiosity that devoured even in childhood all kinds of books 
that came in his way, and thus was created that eager, insatiable 
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thirst for knowledge, the invariable concomitant and characteris. 
tic of genius in embryo, which accompanied him through life, and 
enriched his mind with the varied treasures of ancient and mod- 
ern learning. He was, whena child, remarkably fond of poetry ; 
but the loss of his father’s library by fire restricted him to the 
Sultzbach Hymn-book, and a tame translation of Pope’s Essay on 
Man, both which he soon got by heart. His brother-in-law, a 
young clergyman, perceiving the bent of his mind, and his want 
of the works best fitted to gratify and improve his taste, furnished 
him, in the thirteenth year of his age, with the poems of the cele- 
brated Haller. He soon became as familiar with this elegant 
poet as he was with his old hymn-book ; and from Haller’s poetry, 
so rich in matter, and chaste in manner, he acquired such a relish 
for the genuine beauties of style as guided him in all his subse 
quent reading, and ultimately led to the formation of that easy, 
terse and nervous diction for which he is so justly celebrated above 
most of his countrymen. He afterwards became enamored of 
Klopstock’s Messiah ; but the influence of Haller, his still favorite 
author, kept him from imitating, or unduly admiring, the florid 
beauties of Klopstock. His acquaintance with the ancient clas- 
sics, begun in his boyhood, and continued through life, was the 
principal means of producing that refinement of taste, and ele- 
gance of style, for which he was so highly distinguished. His fa- 
ther, himself a good linguist, commenced teaching him the lan- 
guages in a way happily calculated to make him appreciate their 
peculiar and pre-eminent excellencies. He first turned his aiten- 
tion solely to grammatical miautia; and after familiarizing these, 
he proceeded to select the finest passages of Virgil and Cicero, to 
explain their latent beauties, and kindle the boy into a glow of en- 
thusiastic admiration. Thus prepared, young Reinhard was sent, 
in his sixteenth year, to the Gymnasium Poeticum at Regensburg, 
where he spent four years and a half principally in studying the 
ancient languages. Under Topfer, a teacher of taste and skill, 
he pursued his study of the Classics with much success, and great 
ly increased that relish for their beauties which subsequently gave 
such a charm to his style. He also made himself master of sev- 
eral modern languages, and read with much pleasure and profit 
the finest productions of Italy and France, especially Fenelon’s 
exquisite Telemachus, the comedies of Moliere, and the tragedies 
of Corneille and Racine. 

We cannot refrain from quoting here, as an instance of the im- 
prudence which too generally characterizes the genus irritabile 
vatum, an anecdote which shows his early enthusiastic fondness 
for poetry. Hewent to Regensburg furnished by his mother with 
a few guilders to defray his necessary expenses. 

“But scarcely, says he, had 1 taken up my abode in Regensburg, before J dis- 
posed of almost all this money at a bookseller's shop for some German poets, par- 
ticularly Klopstock’s Messiah, of which only the ten first books were then 
published. The last attracted me with an irresistible power which operated 
equally strong upon my imagination and my heart. In it, I discovered the 
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German language in a richness, strength, and, I may say, magnificence, of 
which I had previously had noconception. In regard tosentim nt, sublimity, 
and train of thought, what a resemblance there was between Klopstock, and 
my Haller, and how welcome therefore must the former have been to one, 
= he feelings had been excited and moulded by the latter! Hence, I read 
my Messiah so often, and with such interest, that in ashort time | knew it by 
heart as well as I did my Haller.” 


From Regensburg Reinhard went, at the age of twenty, to the 
University of Wittemberg. His scanty resources, now well nigh 
exhausted, compelled him to resolve on spending only two years 
at this ancient and far famed seat of learning. Not having deter- 
mined to what profession he should devote himself, he attended to 
those general subjects which would be most likely to qualify him 
for any sphere he might select. Thus he neglected the regular 
course of study preparatory to the ministry ; but, as his acquain- 
tance with the various departments of philosophy and literature 
did much to supply this deficiency, and his subsequent familiarity 
with the Hebrew and its kindred dialects opened to him the pure, 
inexhaustible fountain of all knowledge respecting divine things, 
he found eventually less occasion than he had expected, to regret 
this chasm in his professional education. 

Reinhard, however, did regret very deeply this deficiency of his 
theological education; and in his Confessions he warns young 
students fur the ministry to guard against the errors which he had 
himself committed, and earnestly begs them to attend to the ac- 
quisition of the theological sciences in as perfect and methodical 
a manner as time and circumstances will permit. 

He laments also his want of instruction and exercises in the de- 
partment of pulpit eloquence ; but he had pursued a course of col- 
lateral studies which did much to supply this defect in his 
preparation for the ministry. 

“Thad early made myself acquainted with the old systems of eloquence, 
particularly those of Cicero, at school. When at the university, I not only 
read them again, but with them connected Quintilian and Aristotle. With 
the theories of the ancients respecting eloquence, | compared their discour- 
ses, particularly those of Isocrates, Demosthenes, Aeschines, Lysias and Cie- 
ero; and I have always thought, that the study of these proved of more use 
to me than lectures upon homiletics would have done. 

“T spent some years at the university before I became acquainted with the 
Grecian orators. Until then, my notions of eloquence were drawn chiefly 
from Cicero’s works. I looked upon him with admiration as the greatest 
master in this department, excepting, that, on comparing him with the con- 
cise Haller overflowing with thought, I could not avoid occasionally pronoun- 
lng him somewhat verbose. 

“ Excited by him I finally began toread the Grecian orators; and how as 
tonished I was on finding in the most celebrated orator of all antiquity, a man, 
who, for accomplishing his object and producing the greatest effects, never 
used a single flower or far-fetched expression, a conceited and remarkable 
phrase, or any thing that bears the least resemblance to poetical prose ;—who, 
on the other hand, says and delivers every thing in those terms which are the 
most natural, correctly distinguishing and strikingly descriptive,—and hence, 
&man,in whom are to be discovered no traces of affectation or struggling 
after wit and surprising turns, or of that audacity so pleasing to many, and 
said to be the companion of genius ;—a man, on the contrary, who chains the 
attention of his hearers by a diction, strong, manly, and unincumbered with 
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a single superfluous word ; who overpowers, as it were, the understanding 

by the strength cf his thoughts, the force of his reasons, and the superiority 

with which he developes them ; and finally, bears every thing away with him 

by means of an eloquence which rolls forth in periods, which are perfect in 
emselves, are harmonious, and fill the ear. 

“The more I read this orator, the clearer it appeared to me, that true elo. 
quence is something entirely different from an artificial fluency of speech ; 
something entirely different from playing with antitheses and witty expres- 
sions ; something entirely different from poetical prose, or as Kant calls it, 
prose run mad ; and finally, something entirely different from that storminesg 
and vehemence, that sputtering and foaming, and that bombast and turgid- 
ness, at which the great mass of the people are astonished because of their 
ignorance. If then, said Ito mysclf, for this was the inference which | 
drew, if then I can so speak in the pulpit that my discourse shall always con- 
stitute a well arranged whole, firmly united in all its parts, .nd continued in 
the most natural order; if Ican always bring forward such matter as stands 
in close connexion with the most important concerns of my hearers and is of 
utility to thein in practical life ; if 1 can do this so that every thought shall 
always be clothed in those words, which, of all the treasures of the language, 
distinguish it in the best and most striking manner ; if consequently, I can 
in teaching always find the most intelligible, in writing the most obvious, in 
admonishing the most powerful, in warning the most terrific, in consoling the 
most comforting, expressions; if I can avail myself of language so that ev- 
ery shading of the thoughts, every turn of the feelings; every climax of the 
passions, shall be rendered manifest by it, and always made to touch those 
cords of the heart which they ought to do ; finally, if 1 can procure for my dis- 
course a fulness without bombast, an euphony without artificial rhythm, and 
an easy uninterrupted current which overflows, pouring itself as it were into 
the ear and the heart ;—if I can do all this, it will constitute the eloquence 
which is adapted to the pulpit. Then my discourse will be clear for the in- 
tellect, easy to be remembered, exciting to the feelings and captivating to the 
heart. Then I shall speak of religion with that perfect simplicity, exalted 
dignity: and benevolent warmth, with which we ought always to speak 
of it.” 


We should be glad, if the design of this brief notice would per- 
mit, to follow the career of Reinhard, and gather from it lessons 
of instruction and encouragement for the poor, but enterprising 
student. His poverty compelled him, even after he became a 
teacher, to live occasionally on bread and water; but no obsta- 
cles, no discouragements could cool his ardor, or check his progress 
in the pursuit of his studies. Knowledge was the aliment of his 
soul; and often, while his body must have been suffering from 
want of food, and contracting the seeds of future and well nigh 
fatal diseases, his mind was feasting on a banquet of science and 
taste. 

He was enabled, however, to complete the usual course of study, 
and was then invited to remain as a private teacher in the Univer- 
sity. He accepted the invitation, and delivered lectures from 
1777 to 1780, on various subjects in Philology and Philosophy. 
He was appointed in 1780 Professor Extraordinary of ‘Theology 
and Philosophy ; and in 1784 he was chosen Professor of Theol- 
ogy and Homiletics. He remained at the University till he was 
appointed, in 1792, Court Preacher at Dresden, and continued 
for twenty years to discharge the duties of that high office with 
great diligence and success, until his death in 1812. 

Reinhard was one of the most accomplished scholars that Ger 
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many has ever produced. His learning was various and profound, 
his taste pure and refined; his mind acute, vigorous, and ever on 
the wing. He was cast in a very finished mould. His mind was 
perfectly balanced, and his whole character had a peculiar symme- 
try, compactness and perfection. He seems to have drunk from 
the unadulterated fountains of classical taste, and imbibed a large 
portion of their spirit. His Latin resembles the ease, perspicuity 
and copiousness of Cicero himself, and is scarcely excelled even 
by that of the incomparable Lowth. We are acquainted with no 
German whose Latin is equal to that of Reinhard; and he wrote 
his own language with a purity and elegance, a perspicuity, pre- 
cision and force, which have deservedly placed him well nigh at 
the head of all his contemporaries in Germany. His popularity 
as a preacher was unrivalled; and his sermons, of which thirty- 
nine volumes have been published, are said to be the best speci- 
mens of pulpit eloquence that Germany has furnished since the 
days of Luther. Beside this library of sermons, he gave to the 
public a brief system of Theology, a very valuable work on Chris 
tian Ethics in five volumes, his Plan of the Founder of Christian- 
ity, and two volumes of minor pieces on a variety of important 
tepics in theology, philosophy and sacred literature. 

Reinhard, though evangelically educated by his father, doubt- 
less acquired, in the progress of his studies, some bias towards the 
Rationalism which was then creeping into all the Universities of 
Germany ; but his religious sensibilities, and his profound rever- 
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ence for the word of God as our only and sufficient rule of faith 
and practice, enabled him to withstand that popular tide of degen- 
eracy which drifted so many of his contemporaries upon the rocks 
and quicksands of a baptized infidelity. ‘The history of his inter- 
nal struggle is sv full of interest and admonition, that we give a 
brief extract to show its nature, and the means which, like an an- 
chor, held him fast by the pure principles of the gospel. 

“ About this time, disputes became more and more general in the theolog- 
ical world, and not only threatened to shake doctrinal theology in particular, 
but actually to overturn it. These greatly added to the perplexity of my in- 
ternal fermentation, and sometimes increased it to the most painful disquie- 
tude. 

“ Neither my conscience nor my heart, however, would suffer me to remain 
ignorant of these disputes and discussions. The question, What connexion 
has philosophy with revelation, and how can the two be reconciled together ? 
had always been an interesting and important one to me, and it became in- 
creasingly so, from the moment I was called to deliver lectures upon theolo- 
gy. It isin vain for me to attempt to give you a description of the sad strug- 
gie in which I saw myself involved every morning ;—a struggle which was 
renewed with every preparation I made for lecturing, and as often accompan- 
ied with the greatest helplessness and embarrassment. The idea of saying 
any thing which should infect the youth with pernicious error, filled me with 
trembling ; and yet I had to speak of a thousand things respecting which I 
was obliged to explain myself with such problematicalness, as to render convio- 
tion of the truth impossible. Accordingly, the striking of the clock which 
called me to the lecture-room, often found me walking up and down my cham- 
ber with tears in my eyes, engaged in earnest prayer to God, that he would 
guide me at least in such a manner, as not to suffer me to do any thing det. 
rimental to religion and morality; and not unfrequently was it diffioult for 
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me to conceal my internal commotion from my hearers. Notwithstandin 
the uncert: inty, however, in which all my knowledge, even that which I had 
considered as resting upon a solid basis, was, about this time involved, two 
principles remained by me unshaken: First, never to permit myself to in 
dulge in any explanations in philosophy which did violence to my moral feel- 
ings ; and second, never to assert any thing in theology which was at yayj. 
ance with the obvious declarations of the Bible. 

“The principle, not to approve of any thing in theology which was at ya. 
riance with the obvious declarations of the Bible, confined me to a middle 
course, in which, with sufficient freedom for examination, I was restrained 
from running off too farinto error. It was a matter of conscience with me 
not to involve niyself in any contention with a book which originated with 
God, and constitutes the instruction of so large a portion of our race; the 
divine power of which I had so often experienced in my own heart, and for 
which all my feelings had ever declared in so decided a manner. In addition 
to this, | was born in a church, which is the proper kingdom of the Serip- 
tures, acknowledging as it does no other unlimited authority, and deriving its 
system of doctrines entirely from them. This system appeared to me to be 
far more agreeable to the Scriptures, provided they are received without any 
human refinements or perversions, than that of any other religious party of 
Christians. Hence, notwithstanding the greatness of my internal fermenta- 
tion, and the length of my struggles with doubts of every kind, I could, from 
the very beginning, not only teach the system of doctrines embraced by the 
Evangelical church, but, if I acted conscientivusly, was obliged to doso. Of 
course, | afterwards did this with increasing delight and thoroughness; as I 
became more and more convinced, that the essential parts of this system are 
contained in the Scriptures and too deeply founded upon thei, ever to be mnis- 
taken, or by any of the arts of interpretation, entirely explained away.” 


But these views could not be preached without strong opposi- 
tion even among the professed followers of Luther ; and the sketch 
given by Reinhard of the treatment he received for his adherence 
to “‘ the faith once delivered to the’saints,” and incorporated inthe 
creed of his own church, so finely illustrates his religious charac 
ter, and so fully developes the spirit and tendencies of Rational 
ism on both sides of the Atlantic, that we cannot refrain from 
giving a few extracts from the ninth Letter. 


* On account of my adherence to the doctrines of our church, or rather to 
the doctrines of the Bible, which have always been recognized in my ser- 
mons, J have, on the one hand, been bitterly censured, and in reality calum- 
niated ; and, on the other, tenderly apologized for and defended ; and 1 will 
frankly confess to you, my dear friend, that the latter has grieved me far 
more than the former. 

* I commenced preaching at a time in which our illuminating theologians 
had succeeded in rendering the doctrines of Chiristianity so clear and intelli- 
gible, that nothing was left but pure Rationalism. Then, for any who wished 
to get applause and obtain journal approbation, it was an almost indjspensa- 
ble condition, that he should have declared some book of the Bible spurious, 
or have attacked some established doctrine. fe who ventured to make his 
appearance in public without doing homage to the spirit of the age, might 
calculate upon being received with ridicule and contempt. That I did not 
escape this fate ; that, on the other hand, my adherence to the ancient doc- 
trines was pronounced incomprehensible by the reviewers, treated with injus- 
tice and severity, and spoken of with bitterness and sarcasm, is a matter with 
which you must have been acquainted, 

“Permit me then to explain to you in a few words, how I arrivedat thoge views 
80 offensive to our reforming theologians. In my struggles after the truth, I 
could not fail to perceive, that strict and systematic connexion, unity of prince 
ple, and consistency of thought in religion, could be acquired only by adhering 
entirely to reason,or entirely to the Scriptures ; and hence, in reality, only by the 
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Rationalist or Supernaturalist. With the former, reason alone decides. What 
she doesnot comprehend and approve of, he utterly rejects from his creed. His 
knowledge therefore is connected and homogeneous. With him, the Scerip- 
tures have no more authority than any other human production. He listens 
to what they say only when it agrees with his own opinions; and then, not 
because he supposes it affords any decisive proof of what he believes, for in 
this respect he trusts alone to reason, but merely for the purpose of illustra- 
tion, and showing that others have thought and believed as he does. 

« In like manner, consistent with himself and in every respect faithful to his 
own principles, is the Supernaturalist. To him in matters of rel gion the 
Scriptures are, what reason is to the Rationalist. He makes use of the lat- 
ter indeed, for the purpose of examining the claims of the Scriptures, and 
the arguments in favor of their high origin; but as soon as this is done,—as 
goon as he is convinced that the imstructions they contain originated with 
God, he receives their authority as decisive in every thing pertaining to re- 
ligion. Thenceforward, reason has nothing to do but to explain the Scrip- 
tures and endeavor to ascertain their meaning; and the doctrines to which 
this process leads her, however strange they may seem, or far they may lie 
beyond the reach of her discovery or ability to prove, she is by no means at 
liberty to reject, unless they contain sche things contradictory in themselves. 
On the other hand, she is bound to recognize them as from God, and yield 
obedience to them as of divine authority 

“It is perfectly evident, that a man will reason inconsistently, and fail of 
lighting upon any satisfactory and determining principle for the regulation of 
his knowledge, so long as he pursues a middle course, and makes reason and 
Scripture co-ordinate, instead of making the one subordinate to the other. 

“In this middle course,—a course which never can lead to any thing more 
than to rhapsodical knowledge composed of heterogeneous materials, and 
hence, always disconnected and indefinite,—I thought I discovered the most 
of those theologians who were laboring for the purification of the system of 
Christian truth. With due consideration I say the most. That there were 
men among them who knew well what they were about, and were genuine 
Rationalists, but thought it advisable not to let it be known, was a fact too 
obvious to escape the notice of attentive observers. But, by far the greater 
part of these illuminating theologians in reality knew not what they were 
about, and had no idea of the tendency of their efforts. Believing they were 
doing no small service to the cause of truth, and elevating themse.ves not a 
little above the common mass of the people, they rejected now this, now 
that, dogma from the old system, while at the same time they retained a 
multitude of others, as true, whi h, for the same reasons, ought likewise to 
have been rejected. By this means, the whole of doctrinal theology was ren- 
dered so fluctuating and insecure, that nothing could any longer be said of it, 
asasystem. Very few knew where they were. Having taken away confi- 
dence in the old system, in which the Scriptures decided every thing, with- 
out being sufficiently resolute to reject all Scriptural authority, and follow 
the dictates of reason alone, they fell into a strange kind of capitulation with 
the two; at one time, sought to abate something from the Scriptures in or- 
der to satisfy reason, at another, rendered it so obliging as to admit the valid- 
ity of sone things which stood too obviously on the face of Scripture to be 
rejected 5 and by means of this medi tion and negociation, now looked upon 
reason as the rightest, and then the Scriptures, according as the mediator and 
negotiator felt inclined to act the interpreter or the philosopher, and the oth- 
er circumstances in which he was placed seemed to call for caution, or to 
authorize licentiousness. 

“Here, however, I must give you a glance into my heart, which will, per- 
haps, fill you with great surprise ; but which will completely solve for you 
the riddle of my unshaken adherence to the Gospel in general, and to the 
doctrines of our church in particular. To do it in a few words; in the rela- 
tion in which I stand to God, I need a Saviour and Mediator, and just such 
anone as Christ is. That the guilt of sins once committed can never be di- 
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minished, much less taken away, by any subsequent reformation, is as cleat 
asthe sun. On the other hand, it will only be rendered so much the greater 
thereby, inasmuch as the fact, that the man acts differently now, shows that 
he might have done so before, if he had earnestly desired to. And as to this 
reformation, however real and thorough, what is it? O! I appeal to eyer 
one possessed of tender, susceptible moral feelings, and acquainted with the 
qualities ofa good action, to tell me, whether it can meet with the approba- 
tuon of the Supreme and Omniscient Judge. Will the best ef men be able 
to extol their virtue before him? Will not all their courage fail when ex. 
amined in the presence of their Maker? Will they not be obliged to confess, 
that the very best actions they ever performed, are not only entirely destitute 
of merit, but in addition thereto, so very defective and so far below every 
thing which God may and must require, that, instead of expecting complete 
justification, or, perhaps, a reward, they will have to entreat for connivance 
and forbearance? This humiliating feeling of personal unworthiness has 
not only not been diminished in me, as I have advanced in goodness, but 
been rendered stronger and more vivid. Indeed, the defectiveness of human 
virtue must necessarily become more striking, in exact proportion as the 
moral sensibilities are purified and quickened by the progress of reformation; 
for he, who has made advances in goodness, will be more pained at little 
faults and impurities, which the unretormed and beginners in virtue do not 
even perceive, than the latter are at gross errors.” 

But we have lingered much longer than we intended on the 
delightful theme of Reinhard’s life and character. ‘To his coun- 
trymen and contempararies, these Confessions, written with so 
much ease,elegance and naiveté must have been an extremely inter- 
esting piece of autobiography. Some degree of familiarity with his 
writings may have prepared us to devour this part of the little 
work before us with a relish somewhat peculiar; but we can con- 
fidently commend it to the attention of all, especially of Christian 
ministers, and still more particularly of those who are preparing 
for the sacred office, as full of admonition, encouragement, and 
practical wisdom. It suggests a great vanity of topics which call 
for thorough discussion ; but our limits will not permit us now to 
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mention them. The work is necessarily quite miscellaneous. / We 
should, at first view, find some fault with,the arrangement which 
Mr. Taylor has adopted ; but, on examining the contents more 
minutely, we doubt whether the compiler could have arranged his 
heterogeneous materials in an order less exceptionable. The'Me- 
moirs, so called, come last, but merely because they are in fact 
supplementary to the confessions ; and for the same reason, they 
begin with an account of Reinhard’s death, and are filled up with 
additional sketches of his life. This order may, after all, appear 
faulty to some; but it is of no great consequence either way ; and 
for ourselves, we rather wonder how Mr. Taylor contrived,to mam 
age the dry and perplexed materials of Bottiger so well. 


(To be continued. ) 











